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The 2,000 horsepower locomotive of 1920 could 
not have developed into the modern locomo- 
tive delivering 4,000 to 5,000 horsepower but for 
an even greater development in alloy steels. 
Weight alone would have been prohibitive 
and tracks and bridges could not have with- 
stood the strain. » » » Agathon Alloy Steels 
have had an important part in this progress. 
» » » Agathon Alloy Steels for axles, crank 
pins, main and side rods, piston rods and 
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other motion work have reduced the weights, 
provided for increased stresses and reduced 
the shocks on the rails.» » » For boiler work they 
have provided stronger plates and staybolts, 
that have greater resistance to both corrosion 
and fatigue. » » » There is an Agathon Alloy 
Steel for every highly stressed locomotive part, 
a steel that permits lighter weights with greater 
reliabil'ty and economy.» » » We'll gladly send 
you complete information. Address Dept. RA. 
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Competition or 


overnment 


Regimented Monopoly ? 


This editorial was written before completion of the 
Republican National Convention at Cleveland, but the 
two principal issues in the national political campaign 
which began this week had been determined long be- 
fore the convention met. These issues are, first, private 
competitive enterprise versus a government-regimented 
planned economy, and, second, economy in government 
versus reckless government spending. The two issues 
are inter-related. The policies of the New Deal during 
the last three years have prolonged unemployment and 
relief rolls, and thereby created the apparent necessity 
of prolonged huge government spending for relief. 

What was the real issue raised by NRA and AAA 

seems to have been recognized at their inception by 
hardly anybody excepting a few leading students of 
and commentators upon problems of government and 
economics. At first NRA was ostensibly to afford 
opportunity for “self-regulation” of industry. Then it 
was to constitute a “partnership” between government, 
business and labor. Many business leaders rushed into 
it because they believed “partnership” with government 
would strengthen their monopolies and monopoly prac- 
tices, especially by legalizing price fixing. They rapidly 
learned that in such a partnership government would 
dominate business and politics would dominate govern- 
ment. Under the domination of politics and fallacious 
labor union economic theories, NRA became not so 
much a means of stabilizing prices and increasing busi- 
ness profits, as a means of increasing government inter- 
ference with business—of reducing hours of work, ad- 
vancing hourly wages, increasing costs of production, 
and curtailing profits. In consequence business wel- 
comed its destruction. 


Covernment-Regimented or Competitive Economy? 

What some of the more intelligent students of and 
commentators upon political and economic problems 
saw from the beginning, and that most business leaders 
have as yet been slow or unable to perceive, was that 


the real issue raised by NRA was not merely that of 
a government-regimented economy versus a private 
enterprise economy, but that of a government regi- 
mented economy versus a private competitive economy. 
The word competitive is, in this connection, of vital 
importance. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, stated the real issue in a recent address 
when he said: “America must decide between two op- 
posing principles of industrial operation: competition 
on the one hand, or regulation and ultimately re 
mentation by government on the other hand.” If there 
are to be monopolies or monopoly practices, the indus- 
tries in which they prevail must be regulated or regi- 
mented by government as under NRA or some other 
way. If there is not to be government regulation or 
regimentation of any particular industry, then there 
must be real competition in that industry. 

The public should not and will not long stand for 
monopoly or monopoly practices subject to no govern- 
ment regulation. Business men will have to face this 
fact during the present political campaign, and it is 
a most interesting question as to what the actual atti- 
tude of many of them will be. 

The New Dealers are consistent. They don’t be- 
lieve in competition. They believe in a planned economy, 
which necessarily involves monopolies to control the 
development and management of each industry and all 
industries to the end that production shall be perfectly 
balanced and the fruits of production shall be equitably 
divided among all those who participate in it. Such 
an economy can be managed only by government. 
Therefore, the New Dealers consistently advocate gov- 
ernment control of all industry. 


Yil- 
21 


Business Not Consistent 


Business is not equally consistent as yet ; in fact, most 
business men are still completely inconsistent. ‘What 
each industry apparently wants,” said the Railway Age 
in a recent editorial, “is no competition within itself, 















but unrestricted competition among both those from 
whom it buys and to whom it sells.” Business will have 
to become as consistent as the New Dealers if it is to 
It will have to recognize the fact that for 
* and at the same 
time avowedly or tacitly favor monopoly or monopoly 


beat them. 
it to advocate the “American system,’ 


practices subject to no government regulation, is wholly 
inconsistent ; that if there is not to be government regi- 
mentation there must not be monopolies or monopoly 
practices ; and that the only alternative to monopoly or 
monopoly practices in any industry is competition within 
that industry. 

Recognition of these facts raises some interesting 
transportation. The railroads 
formerly had or were assumed to have, virtually a 


questions regarding 
monopoly of transportation. Their regulation originally 
was adopted upon the assumption that competition 
would regulate wages, prices and profits within naturally 
competitive industries, and that regulation should be 
applied to monopolies to make their wages, rates, prices 
and profits conform to those of competitive industries. 
Within the last decade transportation as a whole has 
ceased to be anything remotely resembling a monopoly. 
But, while government has been helping to destroy 
every semblance of monopoly in transportation by 
aiding the development of competitors of the railways 
by water, highway and air with huge subsidies, it has 
been continuing and even increasing its regulation of 
the railways without extending comparable regulation 
to their competitors. In consequence, transportation 
has become not only the most highly competitive, but 
also the most over-expanded, industry in the country. 
What, then, should we do about it in future? 


The “American System” and Transportation 


If government had in the past enforced the prin- 
ciples of the true American system, it would have, 
first, prevented growth of monopoly and monopoly 
practices in naturally competitive industries, and, 
second, reduced its regulation of railways as competition 
with them increased. Clearly, it would not have 
stimulated competition with the railways by subsidies, 
and, at the same time, increased its regulation of them. 
But during the New Era of the Twenties monopoly 
and monopoly practices in naturally competitive indus- 
tries increased as never before with little or no gov- 
ernment opposition, and, at the same time, government 
stimulated the development of competition with the 
railways by subsidizing it while not relaxing in the least 
its regulation of railways. In other words, govern- 
ment policies during the New Era were, as to both 
naturally competitive industries and the railways, the 
exact opposites of the policies assumed by the true 
American system. 

This had two different kinds of effects upon the rail- 
ways—both adverse. It helped to maintain prices and 
encourage effective demands for advances of wages 
in the industries from which the railways had to buy 
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manufactured products, the raw materials of manu 
facture, and fuel. 
industries were used in negotiations and arbitration pri 


The high wages paid in othe: 


ceedings as tae measure of what the railways shoul 
pay, and caused maintenance and increase of railwa 
wages. Thus, maintenance of prices and wages 11 
other industries indirectly hindered reductions of rail 
way operating expenses and rates. And meantime gov 
ernment policies, of continuing to regulate the railway; 
and of subsidizing and not regulating their competitors, 
diverted traffic from the railways. Thus the railways, 
largely or mainly as a result of government policies, 
suffered both from inability to reduce their operating 
expenses as they otherwise might have, and from losses 
of traffic that they would not have otherwise incurred. 

The railways have suffered in the same ways from 
similar policies under the New Deal. The Roosevelt 
administration deserves credit for being the first to 
advocate some measures to equalize competition in 
transportation. But its policies have largely increased 
the operating expenses of the railways by causing ad- 
vances in the prices and wages they must pay, and it 
has increased subsidization of competing carriers while 
failing to support the Pettengill bill, the most impor- 
tant measure introduced in Congress within a quarter 
century to relax railway regulation. 


Monopoly or Competition in Transportation? 


The railways have stronger reason than any other 
industry to favor restoration of the true American sys- 
tem because they have suffered and are still suffering 
more than any other industry from the virtual aban- 
donment of that system, both under the Old Deal and 
the New Deal. 

If restoration of competition within naturally com- 
petitive industries, rather than government regimenta- 
tion of them, would be sound policy, what should be 
the policy applied in future to transportation, which 
has become in such large measure competitive? The 
first thing that should be done is to withdraw all 
subsidies in transportation by requiring carriers by 
water, highway and air that use public property pro- 
vided by the taxpayers to pay adequately for their use 
of it. The American system contemplated not merely 
competition, but fair competition, within competitive 
industries, and obviously there cannot be fair com- 
petition within any industry in which part of the com- 
petitors are not aided by government subsidies while 
others are. 

Assuming subsidies withdrawn from transportation, 
shouid regulation also be withdrawn? We believe if 
all subsidies were withdrawn that, while the railways 
would recover only part of the passenger business they 
have lost, they would recover practically all of 1 
freight business they have lost. As this would rest 
to them virtually a monopoly of freight transportati 
a continuance of railway regulation would be desira! 
If, however, without the aid of subsidies, other carr: 
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were able to continue to compete effectively, then, in 
our opinion, regulation of transportation should be 
greatly reduced or entirely abolished. There can be no 
justification for government regimentation of any in- 
dustry excepting to control monopoly or monopoly 
practices. 


The Labor Monopoly 


It is of vital importance in this connection to recog- 
nize that all monopolies and monopoly practices are not 
business monopolies and menopoly practices. Labor 
unions have sought, and are still seeking, very effec- 
tively to establish monopoly and monopoly practices in 
most industries for the supposed benefit of labor. The 
fixing of wages by monopolies and monopoly practices 
is as antithetical to the true American system as is the 
fixing of prices or rates by such means. There can be 
no restoration of beneficial competition in most indus- 
tries, and especially in the transportation industry, as 
long as working conditions and wages in these indus- 
tries are dictated by labor monopolies. This is a plain 
fact to which many of those who advocate a restoration 
of the American system find it politic to make no ref- 
erence. If we are going to advocate a restoration of 
the American system let us advocate its restoration in 
full, recognizing all that is involved and all the difficul- 
ties in the way. 


How Avoid Excessive 
Branch Line Abandonment? 


Necessary as has been the abandonment of unprofit- 
able branch lines, the policy of attrition is not one that 
can be viewed with satisfaction by anyone. If people 
will not use a railway line to an extent sufficient to 
cover its operating costs and taxes, then, for the pro- 
tection of the remainder of the service, it must be 
abandoned. But this process is bound to have a de- 
pressing effect on main line traffic. Freight loaded on 
a truck because a branch line has been abandoned is 
only too likely to go all the way by truck. 

To save a line threatened with abandonment because 
it does not earn operating expenses and taxes, it is 
obviously necessary either to reduce these expenses 
or to increase traffic. The effort has often been made 
to increase traffic though only occasionally with suc- 
cess. Attempts to reduce operating expenses and 
taxes do not always go as far as they might. A com- 
munity threatened with the loss of railway service 
because of the failure of a line to earn taxes would 
often find a complete remission of such taxes to be a 
good investment, because when rail service is aban- 
doned tax values of much adjacent property also dis- 
appears. Thus tax remission, if it were sufficient 
to remove the cause for abandonment of a line which 
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would otherwise have to be scrapped, would often be 
a sound policy for the taxing authorities. 

But in many cases much also might be done toward 
avoiding abandonments if railway operating costs for 
light service could be reduced. The Hindu caste 
system of organized labor whereby a separate em- 
ployee has to be hired for each highly specialized class 
of work, though the volume of that class of work be 
ever so slight, is a leading source of high branch line 
operating costs. The caste system works comparatively 
little hardship on main lines where there is plenty of 
work for many employees, but it raises insuperable 
difficulties to the economical operation of branch lines. 
On such lines one or two employees who were willing 
to do a fair day’s work as jacks-of-all-trades at the 
locally prevalent wage could keep in profitable opera- 
tion a line which would be an impossible white elephant 
under the caste system of the union agreements. Some 
of the short line railroads are performing miracles in 
this respect, which, if they could be applied on branch 
lines of Class I railways, would keep railroad service 
for many communities which otherwise must lose such 
service. 

We are not by any means advocating the continuance 
of branch lines which are hopeless losers, but we do 
believe that, before a railway gives place to motor 
transportation, the public interest requires first that 
the newer agency of transportation demonstrate its 
superior economy. Such demonstration is not pos- 
sible while railways pay taxes and maintain wages 
and working conditions higher than those of competing 
truck lines. Whether it be possible to free branch 
lines from taxes and artificial labor restrictions or 
not, it would certainly be educational if estimates of 
such reduced costs were to be placed in evidence in 
abandonment cases. When a line has to be abandoned 
because the railway is taxed and the investment in 
the parallel highway is not, or because politics has 
burdened the railroads with above-the-market labor 
costs, then the public affected certainly ought to know 
these real reasons for its loss of rail service, and not 
attribute it to inherently superior efficiency of the 
motor vehicle. 

Railway employees have quite as much interest in 
seeking a fair solution of this question as have either 
the railways or branch line communities. After all, 
it is sounder from the selfish standpoint of railway 
labor to keep two men employed at a variety of work 
on a branch line than to insist on supernumerary em- 
ployees to the point where it is necessary to abandon 
the line and dismiss all employees. By. absolute 
blocking, some branch lines could be restricted to 
one train and flagging could be abolished. Under 
such conditions trains powered by light internal com- 
bustion engines could be safely operated by one man, 
or two at the most. Needless to say such changes, 
together with tax remission, would put many “border 
line” abandonment projects definitely in the “black ink.” 
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One of the Delayed Cooling Boxes Employed in the Slow-Cooling 


Process of Rail Manufacture, Partly Filled with Rails 


sures. What causes the disease? What is the 
cure? The last word has not yet been said as to 
the cause, but much has been done in the way of a cure. 

Nearly ten years ago, Messrs. Sandberg of London, 
England, internationally known rail engineers, pointed 
out the probable connection between shatter cracks and 
transverse fissures. According to the Sandbergs, shatter 
cracks, which occur occasionally in rails as rolled, may 
act as the foci from which transverse fissures gradually 
develop within the heads of rails during service. Ac- 
cording also to the Sandbergs, “one of the chief causes”’ 
of shatter cracks are stresses caused by “a substantial 
difference of temperature during cooling between the out- 
side metal and the interior metal, more particularly of the 
big mass in the head of the rail.” 

They believed that if the occurrence of shatter cracks 
could be prevented, the transverse fissure problem would 
be solved. Accordingly, they instituted an exhaustive 
series of experiments in this direction. Before the end 
of 1928 they had developed a method of controlled cool- 
ing at the Cargo Fleet Iren & Steel Works at Middles- 
brough, England, which appeared to have effectively pre- 
vented the occurrence of shatter cracks. In the succeed- 
ing year they introduced this method into the United 
States, where, after a period of several years’ experi- 
mentation on the higher carbon American rail by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the process was adopted by 
Bethlehem on a commercial scale. More recently the 
method has been adopted by the Inland Steel Company 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

Other investigators, Gerhardt of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and Mackie, of the Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp., Ltd., of Sydney, Nova Scotia, likewise diagnosed 
shatter cracks as the principal cause for transverse fis- 
sures and, like the Sandbergs, found the cure of shatter 
cracks in the controlled cooling of rails. At the present 
time the last mentioned company is subjecting its entire 
output of rails to controlled cooling. 

The ideas and practices of the Sandbergs, Gerhardt 
Mackie have been confirmed in essentials by recent 
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scientific investigation. The work, for example, con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois, under the auspices 
of the Association of American Railroads and the Rail 
Manufacturers’ Technical Committee, is especially sig- 
nificant.* 

In this work at the University of Illinois, equipment 
was used to subject rails, under laboratory control, t 
conditions simulating those of actual service and thus to 
develop transverse fissures in those rails having suscep- 
tibility thereto. “Tests of rails under rolling loads” em- 
ploying this equipment “have yielded fairly convincing 
evidence that fissures in rails usually originated at shatter 
cracks which formed in the rails during the process of 
manufacture. All laboratory-developed fissures were in 
shatter-cracked rails and about 75 per cent of the serv- 
ice-fissured rails sent to the investigation showed evi- 
dence of shatter cracks outside the main fissure.” 

From the above mentioned report it also appears that 
the University of Illinois made comparative tests of hot- 
bed cooled and controlled-cooled rails from four dif- 
ferent mills and that while some of the hot-bed cooled 
rails had shatter cracks and developed internal fissures 
when subjected to rolling load tests, none of the con- 
trolled cooled rails had shatter cracks or manifested in- 
ternal fissures when subjected to such tests. 

Not all the rails cooled in the usual way on the hot- 
bed contain shatter cracks. It is known that only a very 
small percentage of the rails rolled contain shatter cracks, 
and even in those rails the number of shatter cracks is 
small. But their occurrence is insidious. Shatter cracks 
are sometimes found in rails produced from a particular 
ingot of a heat and absent from other ingots of the same 
heat. A limited portion of a rail is sometimes found to 
contain a few shatter cracks while the remainder of the 
rail is entirely free from them. Obviously there can be 
no real assurance of freedom from shatter cracks unless 
all rails are subjected to the controlled cooling operation. 


* An abstract of the first published report on this investigé ation was pub 
lished in the Railway Age of August 31, 1935, page 273. 





This article, released by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, describes recent developments in the manu- 
facture of rail, including the process of controlled 
cooling to prevent the formation of shatter cracks, 
to which internal fissures are now generally ascribed 
Attention is directed also to heat treatment, and fo 
mitred rail ends as means of overcoming rail-end 
batter. 
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\\ ithout vaccination the majority of human beings might 
not have small pox, yet universal vaccination is the only 
sound prophylaxis. 


Details of Controlled Cooling Process 


More than five years of experimentation was necessary 
to determine just the conditions requisite for controlled 
cooling of American rails, and to develop the process on 
a commercially effective scale. As applied at the mills 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, for example, the prac- 
tice in its broader aspects may be outlined as follows: 

The rails are cooled on the hot bed in the usual manner 
until the temperature has dropped as low as 1000 deg. F. 
but not less than 932 deg. F. They are then placed in 
boxes or tanks for slow cooling, a sufficient number of 
rails being placed in each box to insure a slow and grad- 
ual drop in temperature. After being loaded, the boxes 
are carefully covered, and the joints are made sufficiently 
tight to avoid cool currents of air coming into contact 
with the rails. Moreover the boxes are protected from 
exposure to snow and rain. The rails remain in the 
boxes or tanks until their temperature has dropped below 
400 deg. F. 

Practical experience, as well as extensive laboratory 
experimentation, has indicated the importance of starting 
the controlled cooling at a sufficiently elevated tempera- 
ture, but, of course, below the transformation range, and 
to continue the. retarded cooling to a temperature below 
400 deg F. There.has been some difference of opinion 
among investigators as to within what ranges of tem- 
perature, during cooling, rail steel is most susceptible to 
the formation of shatter cracks. The Sandbergs, for 
example, inclined to the belief that the tendency to shat- 
ter cracks was greater between 932 and 650 deg. F., 
while Gerhardt and Mackie held the view that the ten- 
dency to shatter cracks was greatest below 650 deg. F. 
Both the Sandbergs and Gerhardt agreed, however, that 
in practice it was important to start at a sufficiently 
elevated temperature to allow a substantial margin of 
safety. Mackie, in describing an application of his pro- 
cess which was “100 per cent effective in eliminating all 
traces of shatter cracks,’’ stated that the rails were al- 
lowed to cool normally on the hot-bed until visible red- 
ness in a dim light had disappeared, and then were 
placed in the cooling tank as promptly as practicable. 

Apart from the prevention of shatter cracks, the con- 
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Photomicrographs Showing the Structure of the Stee! in Heat-Treated 
and Untreated Rails 


trolled cooling substantially reduces the residual stresses 
in the rails, thereby greatly minimizing the tendency to 
the development of weaknesses in the rail, other than 
transverse fissures, during service. The controlled cooled 
rails show substantially higher results in bend tests than 
ordinary hot-bed cooled rails. The ductility is better. 
All these results are obtained without appreciably af- 
fecting the hardness of the rail as determined by labora- 
tory tests as well as by measurements of the wear of the 
rails in track. 

The production of controlled-cooled rails in Europe 
has reached the figure of approximately 1,000,000 tons 
and the production of such rails in the United States and 
Canada now aggregates about 385,000 tons. 

In the efforts to meet the increasing need for rails of 
higher physical characteristics, substantial advances have 
been made through heat treatment. The term “heat 
treatment” is here used because of its general acceptance 
in the industry, instead of the more accurate, but also 
somewhat more cumbersome, expression “quenching and 
tempering.” 

When the demand for rails capable of greater and 
greater loads first appeared, metallurgists naturally began 
to consider the feasibility of applying to rails the well 
known effects of quenching steel in greatly increasing its 
hardness and strength. Some thirty years ago various 
methods of heat treating rails began to appear in the 
technical journals and patents. 

It was soon discovered, however, that the problem was 
not simple. The usual methods of heat-treating steel 
articles could not be successfully applied to rails. A 
rail offers certain special obstacles to ordinary quenching 
operations. Its peculiar cross section with its unequal 
distribution of metal, its great length, the great mass of 
metal, particularly in the head, and the high carbon con- 
tent, all contribute to the difficulty of effective, yet safe, 
quenching. 

For years attempts were made to solve the problem, 
but with indifferent success. All of the ordinary methods 
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developed stresses sufficiently great to cause ruptures in 
the metal, particularly within the interior of the head. 

After a period of experimentation lasting some twenty 
years, Edward F. Kenney, of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, discovered a process of preventing these ruptures, 
which is described in United States Reissue Patent No. 
17,240. The practical embodiment of the Kenney process 
as it has been practiced by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
involves quenching the rail while cooling from mill heat, 
discontinuing the quench at a definite temperature, 
promptly eficcting equalization at an elevated tempera- 
ture, and finally subjecting the rail to controlled cooling. 

This treatment is exceedingly important. The present 
trend is decidedly in the direction of higher speeds in 
train service. Under the higher speeds on tracks today, 
the dynamic wheel load sometimes exceeds 100,000 Ib. 
At times, nearly all of the enormous axle load on a pair 
of wheels is concentrated on a single wheel. The entire 
braking effect at high speed may be applied on a small 
area of contact between one wheel and the rail, amount- 
ing to only from % to % a square inch. Under these 
concentrated loads the surface metal of the rail tends to 
flow. This tendency to flow is opposed by the under- 
lying metal, thereby resulting in great tensile stresses 
within the interior metal. With the high specds of today 
the need for high physical characteristics of rails is great ; 
with the prospective, and probable, higher speeds of the 
near future, the need will be imperative. Heat treatment 
of rails effectively meets this need. 

A study of the accompanying table and photomicro- 





Close-Up View of Mitred Rai! Ends at an Insulated Joint 
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graphs, giving the comparative physical properties an: 
structure of treated and untreated rails, will plainly i::- 
dicate why the treated rails are far superior in resistin 
the stresses induced by high train speeds. Kenney’s air 
was to produce rails in which the elastic limit was sui- 
ficiently high to minimize greatly or entirely prevent the 
plastic flow of the outer metal of the rail head due to the 
concentrated wheel loads. 


The chart indicates the 
marked increase in elastic limit due to heat treatment. 
Not only does the greater elastic limit inhibit the tend- 
ency to plastic flow of the outer metal of the rail head, 
but the high elastic limit of the inner metal enables the 
steel to resist effectively the tendency of the outer metal 
to flow. 

Moreover, the heat treated rail has a far greater life 
than that of the untreated rail, due to its increased resist- 
ance to wear. According to recent reports from five 
railroads, the average wear in the high rail of curves 
when heat treated, was only 54.6 per cent that of the 
untreated rail, and in the low rail, when heat treated, 
but 55 per cent of the untreated rail. 

Messrs. Sandberg of England have developed a special 
method of heat treating rails involving the application 
of vaporized water (“Scotch Mist”) to the rail head, 
followed by a controlled cooling. This process is now 
used by most of the rail making plants in Europe, where, 
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Curve of Brinell Hardness of Hardened, Mitre-Cut Rail Ends 


up to March 31 of this year, more than 100,000 tons of 
rails were produced through the use of this process. 
While this process has not had general application in 
this country, its possibilities must not be overlooked. 


Rail End Batter and Its Correction 


One of the weakest elements of railway track under 
modern service conditions is the joint. Long before rails 
are worn out by the abrasive action of the wheels, the 
joints have usually become loosened by wear on the con- 
tact surface between the rails and the joint bars, par- 
ticularly under the heads of the rails and the tops of the 
bars. When the wear has become toc great, rails have 
frequently been taken out of track, the ends cut off to 
remove badly worn parts, new holes drilled, and new 
joint bars installed on the shorter length rails. This 
relatively short life of the rail ends and joint bars is due 
in most part to the impact of the wheels in passing over 
the joints, especially where the impact has battered the 
rail ends to form a depression. 

Efforts have been made to correct this battered condi- 
tion by depositing molten steel to fill in these depressions, 
followed by grinding to an even surface. It is far cheaper 
and safer to prevent or minimize this battering than to 
attempt to correct it after it has occurred. The method 
most commonly used for accomplishing this, is that ol 
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hardening the ends of the rails. Several methods of 
hardening rail ends are being used at the present time. 


Hardening at Rail Ends 


In one method of hardening rail ends, the top surface 
of the head in the region at and adjoining the end of a 
cold rail is brought to a very high temperature by the 
application of the electric arc or by torch and then sub- 
jected to a quenching action by means of water, oil, or 
air. The most satisfactory method for the hardening of 
rail ends, not merely from the standpoint of safety, but 
also from technical and economical considerations, is to 
quench the end regions while the rails st’ tain the 
mill heat. At the mills of the Bethlehem Stee! Company, 
the end regions are treated as thc vails lie cooling on the 
hot-beds. A multiplicity of water jets is applied to the 
end regions from a portable quenching head, which also 
protects the remainder of the rail from accidental con- 
tact with the water. The period of application of the 
spray is controlled automatically by electrical timing ap- 
paratus. The large reservoir of heat in a full length 
rail at a red heat and the plasticity of this red hot metal 
furnish ample assurance against any part of the rail 
being subjected to severe cooling strains. 

Rails thus end-quenched from the mill heat are either 
subjected to controlled cooling throughout the length or, 
where the rails thus treated are not to be controlled 
cooled, a portable annealing cover is applied to each end 
when it has cooled to approximately 1,000 deg. F. and 
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track condition that the rails were taken out of ‘track 
and the idea abandoned. 

Later the idea was proposed and carried out of pro- 
viding a mitred cut through the head and a square cut 
through the base. This combination avoided the danger 
of wedging, but in preparing them it was necessary to 
machine the ends of the rails after they had become cold. 
This was so expensive that no considerable tonnage was 
ever installed. 

A few years ago a method was devised for producing 
this combination of square end base and mitred head end 
quickly and accurately while the rail was still at the mill 
heat. All rails thus produced are absolutely interchange- 
able. Tonnages of mitred-end rails thus produced, some 
hardened and some unhardened, have been in service up 
to three years on some of the most important railroads 
of the United States. They were purposely installed at 
points of extremely heavy traffic. The batter of the 
joints have been reduced from 50 to 75 per cent of that 
experienced with ordinary square-end rails, and the noise 
and shock, as the wheels of trains pass over the joints 
have been decidedly reduced. 

In this connection, it may be well to point out that 
some of the railroads having the heaviest traffic heave 
made long time studies of joint batter. These studies 
show that of the total batter which occurs in a period 
of from three to five years, more than half occurs during 
the first few weeks. The passage of only a few trains 
is sufficient to batter the corners of the square rail ends 








Comparison of Treated and Untreated Rail 130 Lb. R. E. Rail Section 
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permanent set 


Analysis Tensile strength Elastic limit Elongation Reduction Brinell 1st blow 

Per cent Lbs. per sq. in. Lbs. per sq in. Per cent Per cent Average for head Inches 
Heat €. Mn. Treated Untreated Treated Untreated Treated Untreated Treated Untreated Treated Untreated Treated Untreated 
82K253 74 .69 173.500 134,000 124,700 79,000 9.5 7.5 14.5 9.5 347 269 Oe 90 
86K205 <2 .70 185,000 137,800 131,000 83,300 6.5 10.0 9.5 14.2 368 278 -50 85 
82K255 Be -68 170,500 135,000 124,500 81,300 Y 10.5 10.3 14.8 351 274 a 93 
85K 246 79 Re . 184,508 144,300 123.700 86,500 8.2 8.5 11.8 11.0 356 294 39 80 
84K 247 78 .82 182.000 151,000 126,000 89,000 10.0 8.5 15.0 125 363 307 .50 .80 
84K249 ae Bf 171,500 137,300 124,700 84,200 9.0 9.5 15.3 13.7 372 290 51 83 
84K 250 BY 4 .84 172,500 149,500 126,000 86,500 10.5 8.0 20.5 17.5 375 311 52 82 
85K249 .76 Pe; 184,800 142,500 131,000 86.200 i 9.0 13.8 12.7 375 291 50 85 
82K 279 es .63 177,000 133.800 128,500 77.800 ae 4 6.5 12.0 9.0 361 277 66 90 
Average 74 ae 177,900 140,600 126,700 83.300 8.5 8.7 13.6 12.0 363 298 4 Se 


Izod Impact Tests: Standard 0.4-in. diameter notched bars—treated, 7 foot-pounds; untreated. 2 foot-pounds. 








this cover is retained in place until the rail end has 
cooled to below 400 deg. F. The degree of hardness 
and the depth of penetration within the head metal are 
easily controlled. 

_ There are very substantial advantages in end harden- 
ing rails from the mill heat and control-cooling the entire 
rail from 932 deg. F. to below 400 deg. F. This mode of 
treatment produces a rail having all the advantages set 
forth above for the controlled-cooled rail plus the added 
advantage of hardened ends. 


Mitred-End Rails 


The high train speeds of the present and the future 
must be accompanied by riding comfort for passengers 
and reasonable costs in the maintenance of rolling stock 
and track. The greater the speed the smoother the track 
must be. An important means to this end is the mitred- 
end rail. 

About thirty or forty years ago rails were tried out in 
track having 45-deg. angle mitre-end faces, the mitred 
cut extending the full depth of the rails. So far as giving 
bette: riding qualities and reducing batter at the joints 
they were a success. The movement of the rails, how- 
ever, relative to one another, produced a wedging action 
whic broke joint bolts and caused such a dangerous 





and cause a marked blow as the wheel passes over. The 
mitred joints permit of the load passing gradually from 
one rail to the next, thus reducing the reversal of shear 
in the joint bar and protecting the end corners of both 
rails. Furthermore, a greater degree of hardening is 
permissable in the mitred-end rails than that which could 
be given safely to the square-end rails. 

One of the accompanying photographs illustrates an 
installation of mitred joints in the main line of one of the 
transcontinental railroads. Of particular interest in this 
picture is the fact that it shows an insulated joint. The 
mitred joint is of special value under these circumstances. 
The gradual transmission of the load over the joint is 
very effective in protecting the insulating fibre. 

This article has been confined to certain improvements 
in rails after they have been given their final form as 
rolled products. It leaves untouched the manifold ad- 
vances in steel making and shaping. From the blast 
furnace to and through the rail mill there has been an 
increasing application of scientific knowledge for the 
purpose of controlling and governing the multifarious 
chemical, metallurgical and thermal factors involved in 
the manufacture of rails for track service. Metal and 


slag analyses, mold preparation and use, design and oper- 
ation of furnaces, temperature control of rolling, and 
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chemical and metallographic checks, all have contributed 
to the steady advance of rail manufacture. All of this 
care in preparing good steel and rolling it into a rail 
should not be vitiated by neglect in the subsequent treat- 
ment, thereby lessening its value as a safe and serviceable 
product for the use of our railroads. Nevertheless it still 
remains axiomatic that a good rail can be made only 
from good steel. 


E. H. Harriman Memorial 


Medal Awards for 1935 

HE Union Pacific, the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
7 and the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern have been 

awarded the E. H. Harriman Memorial medals for 
their 1935 safety records. The New York Central was 
also honored with a “Certificate of Special Commenda- 
tion” in recognition of the fact that five units of its sys- 
tem have operated for 12 consecutive years without a 
single passenger fatality. 

The presentations were made on June 10 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, at a luncheon given by Arthur 
Williams, president of the American Museum of Safety. 
Citations were read by Lew R. Palmer, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who is secretary of the com- 
mittee of award. 

The Union Pacific won the gold medal for railroads 
in Group A, which comprises Class I roads operating 
10 million or more locomotive miles per year; the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern was the winner of the 
silver medal in Group B, comprising Class I roads oper- 
ating between one million and 10 million locomotive 
miles; the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern, the third 
winner, received the bronze medal awarded in Group C 
—Class I roads operating less than one million locomo- 
tive miles a year. 

In opening the presentation ceremonies, Mr. Williams 
paid tribute to the late E. H. Harriman and Mrs. Harri- 
man and called upon E. Roland Harriman to present the 
gold medal to his brother—W. Averell Harriman, chair- 
man of the board of the Union Pacific. The latter, ac- 
cepting on behalf of the railroad, pointed out how success 
in safety work is the result of constant effort and 
discipline. It is only because of the co-operation of the 
railroad industry as a whole, he added, that the Union 
Pacific, which, like all roads, uses the equipment of 
others, has been able to achieve the results cited. Mr. 
Harriman then turned the medal over to S. H. Osborne, 
assistant to executive vice-president, Union Pacific. The 
citation to the Union Pacific reads, in part, as follows: 

Since the revival of these medal awards in 1924 following the 
World War period, the Union Pacific has been in the lead nine 
times during these twelve years. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of lives saved and injuries prevented, directly or indi- 
rectly, by this pioneer pacemaker in our railroad safety compe- 
titions. 

Almost seven decades ago the founders of the Union Pacific 
drove the golden spike that commemorated the completion of our 
first trans-continental railroad; the beginning of a great era of 
human progress. Today the Union Pacific is again blazing a 
new trail in rail transportation; is writing a new page in the 
history of railroading through the inauguration of a super-pas- 
senger service—‘the first comprehensive fleet of high-speed 
streamlined trains in the worid.” 





The Class B award was accepted from Mr. Williams 
by W. A. Irvin, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, parent corporation of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern. After brief remarks on industrial safety 
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work and the necessity for executive interest therei: 
Mr. Irvin presented the medal to C. E. Carlson, presi 
dent of the D. M. & N. The latter, in turn, passe 
along credit for his railroad’s showing to A. V. Rol 
weder, superintendent of safety and welfare, who als» 
spoke briefly. This citation read, in part, as follows: 





This is the seventh time that the “Missabe” has featured 
the Harriman awards—a record that does credit not only to tl 
progressive railroad, but also to the parent organization, 
United States Steel Corporation, of which it is a worthy subsi¢- 
iary. 

P. B. McBride, assistant to receiver, Pittsburg, Shaw- 
mut & Northern, accepted the Class C medal on behaii 
of that road, and after a brief expression of appreciation, 
he turned it over to his associate, J. D. Beaver, general 





Union Pacific Officers Accept the Gold Medal Won by That R 


Left to right: F. W. Charske, chairman of executive committee; 5. H. 





Osborne. assistant to executive vice-president; W. Averell Harriman, 


chairman of board; Arthur Williams, president, American Museum ‘ 

Safety; E. Roland Harriman ; 
superintendent of the P. S. & N. The citation read in 
part as follows: t 


The Pittsburg, Shawmut and Northern Railroad Company— 
a brand-new winner in our Harriman competition. This rail- ‘ 
road presents a one-hundred-per-cent clear record for the year ‘ 
1935—0 killed, 0 injured—and tops the forty-four Class I rail- | 
roads competing for the Bronze Medal Award to Group C roads. , 

The Pittsburg, Shawmut and Northern has had a clear em- 
ployee fatality record for three consecutive years, and, further- I 
more, was the only Class I railroad to submit a clear fatality ] 
record for the decade ending with the year 1930. 


c 
a 
The certificate awarded to the New York Central was h 
presented to President F. E. Williamson, who was t 
“proud and delighted” to accept “on behalf of the men. p 
The certificate read in part: v 
Five units of the New York Central System, Line East, Line 11 
West, Michigan Central, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and the Bos- = 
ton & Albany, all operated twelve consecutive years without a 7” 
single passenger fatality in train accidents. i 
During this period these roads accumulated a total of 38.192,- 
972,901 passenger miles. According to the Interstate Commerce * 
Commission, this is the all-time train accident record for ‘ lass Ps 
I railroads as of December 31, 1935. In order to visualize what 2 
this remarkable record really represents it might be exp! rined “ 
that 38,192,972,901 passenger miles is equivalent to 87,198 years 2 
of travel at the rate of fifty miles per hour. - 
; 2 
Among the guests who were introduced and maae 3 
. : . . ae " 
brief remarks were: Dr. John H. Finley, associate ecitot 3 
of the New York Times; Dr. C. H. Watson, president ° 
of the National Safety Council; Colonel Harold Fowler, Ps 


first deputy police commissioner, New York City; and 
J. M. Davis, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. 
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Passenger- I rain 


and Horsepower 


Length, Spee 


A. study of what increased speed costs 
in sacrifice of revenue space 


By P. A. McGee 


ITH a substantial reduction in normal main- 

line passenger rates and a tendency to offer 

more luxurious accommodation in reclining- 
seat coaches where the seat centers have been increased 
over the old day coaches a considerable increase in the 
required number of car-miles may be expected with 
normal main-line trains. 

Much of this additional car movement may be supplied 
by extra train-miles but as economical mass transporta- 
tion requires the largest possible train units consistent 
with schedules which attract traffic, it is necessary to 
consider the maximum train sizes possible with existing 
or contemplated new motive power. 

During the past few years when the average size of 
passenger trains was a minimum the schedule speed has 
in many instances been increased with existing motive 
power. The limited amount of new passenger motive 
power purchased in this period is primarily identified 
with high speed whether the trains consist of light- 
weight articulated coaches such as the Diesel-electric 
trains of the Burlington or medium-size light-weight 
steam trains such as operated on the B. & O. and C. M. 
St. P. & P., or the conventional very large electrically 
operated trains of the P. R. R. With this increase in 
speed, air conditioning which adds approximately 10 per 
cent to the work performed by the motive power or 
boiler in summer months, has been installed or is con- 
templated in all main line trains. 

These two conditions, namely (1) The effect of train 
size on required motive power with a given schedule 
speed and (2) the effect of speed on required motive 
power with a given train size, were, with other factors, 
considered in detail in a paper on “High- Speed Main- 
Line and Suburban Trains” presented at the New York 
Railroad Club on October 19, 1934, by G. I. Wright 
and the writer.* The conclusions drawn in that paper 
have been amply confirmed by the operating results ob- 
tained with high-speed trains placed in service since the 
paper was presented. It may, therefore, be of interest 
very briefly to consider the two conditions just outlined 
in the light of certain basic curves presented in that 


* For an abstract of this paper see the Railway Age for October 27 
1934, page 499. 
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Fig. 1--Horsepower per Net Foot of Conventional Steam 
Train Length at 100 M.P.H. 
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Fig. 2—Horsepower Required by Conventiona 
Trains at Various Free Running Speed 


paper and high-speed train dev elopments in this country 
during the last year. 

The simplest single index of the potential perform- 
ance of a train is its free running speed, which is gen- 
erally considered on level track or on a rising equivalent 
grade. This is the index employed in the following 
curves, although it is recognized that where numerous 
speed restrictions and stops are encountered the ability 
of a train to accelerate rapidly to high speed may be of 
more importance. 

Fig. 1 taken from the paper referred to shows the 
horsepower requirements per foot length of conventional 
steam-operated trains of varying length and operating at 
a free running speed of 100 m.p.h. It will be noted that 
there is a rapid decrease in required horsepower per foot 
as the lengt!: increases from 100 ft. to 500 ft. Above 
this lengin the decrease is more gradual. Due to this 
forturate condition it iz possible to increase the length 
of passenger trains with onlv a relatively small increase 
in power capacity for any given free running speed. 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of speed on the required motive 
power of conventional steam-operated trains of 500-ft 
and 1,000-ft. lengths, being respectively 6- to -7-car and 
12- to 13-car trains. These curves show a rapid in- 
crease in required horsepower at the rims of the driving 
wheels with increase in speed. 

It is at once evident that, if increased schedule speeds 
are to be obtained by increasing the free-runing speed 
of trains, a very large increase in the motive power 
capacity per unit of train length will be required. 

These conditions are clearly demonstrated by the 
high-speed passenger trains placed in service during the 
past year or so in this country. 

The table gives certain published operating particula: 
together with estimated power developments of a few 
high-speed steam, Diesel-electric and electric trains 
which are operating with a very creditable record today. 
The schedules taken are daily performances and do not 
represent special or stunt runs. Five steam, two Diesel- 
electric and one electric run are included. The esti- 
mated horsepower of the steam locomotives is calculated 
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from the normal boiler evaporating rate and the de- 
gree of superheating obtained. With forced firing these 
ratings could be increased. The free-running speed on 
level track is calculated on the basis that the rated horse- 
power is available at this speed, although this is mot 
necessarily so in all cases. 

The tractive resistance values employed in estimating 
the free running speeds are taken from the charts pre- 
sented in the paper previously referred to with allowance 
for streamlining with trains No. 6 and No. 7 and semi- 
streamlining with trains No. 2 and No. 3. No allowance 
for the power required with air conditioning or steam 
heating is made in these calculations. 

The effect of train size on the free running speed and 
schedule of trains with a given locomotive is well shown 
by train No. 2. An additional coach has been added to 
this train since its initiation with an increase of 14 
per cent in its revenue-carrying capacity, yet this in- 
creased length has only reduced its free-running speed 
from 89 m.p.h. to 86 m.p.h. 

The very marked effect of an increase in free running 
speed is equally well shown by comparing the perform- 
ance of the conventional steam- operated trains No. 4 and 
No. 5. If train No. 4, which is 54 per cent longer than 
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ample of a large train well adapted to high-speed mass 
transportation. A comparison with train No. 4 which 
it replaced, together with an estimate of the steam loco- 
motive which would be required to perform its schedule, 
is of interest. Train No. 8 has a 70.0 per cent greater 
revenue capacity than train No. 4 with over 13 per cent 
increase in potential free running speed and 15.5 per 
cent improvement in schedule speed. If train No. 8 
were operated with steam motive power having a free 
running speed of 93 m.p.h., this locomotive would w eigh 
approximately 550 tons and develop 5,500 hp. at the 
driving wheels against the electric locomotive weight of 
230 tons and continuous rating of 4,600 hp. If the 
schedule of train No. 8 is dictated by the accelerating 
ability of the electric locomotive, which can develop up 
to 7,000 hp. for short periods, the steam locomotive 
would require a considerably higher rating than 5,500 
hp. with a corresponding increase in weight. 

Many interesting features of high-speed trains may he 
noted in the table. It is generally recognized that a 
considerable saving in motive-power capacity may be 
obtained by a reduction in the weight of passenger 
coaches and much has been claimed for extreme refine- 
ments in streamlining. Little attention has been paid 








High Speed Main Line Trains—Characteristics and Published Performance of Typical Steam, Diesel-Electric and 
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1 C.N.W. Conventional Chicago to Minneapolis 4-6-2 483 475 573 771 38.3 2,200 89.0 2.85 419.2 420 5 59.9 
2 €. mm. St. PGP. Semi-It. wt. Chicago to Minneapolis 4-4-2 645 459 736 732 37.3 2,100 86.0 2.87 420.8 420 7 60.3 
3 B.&O. Semi-It. wt. Jersey City to Washington 4-6-2 490 350 590 596 38.1 2,000 90.5 3.35 223.6 240 6 55.9 
4 Pennsylvania Conventional New York to Washington 4-6-2 775 750* 890 1,105 32.1 2,350 82.0 2.13 226.5 255 4 53.4 
5 Reading Conventional Jersey City to Philadelphia 4-6-2 504 468 561 697 32.8 2,000 87.5 2.88 90.2 103 5 52.5 
Dieset-ELectric TRAINS 
6 C.B.&9O. Lt. wt. Chicago to Minneapolis B-4 177 74 197 110 32.7 495 88.0 4.5 441.0 420 7 63.1 
7 N.Y.N. H. & H. Lt. wt. Boston to Providence B-B 160 867 207 136 36.8 600 91.5 4.40 43.8 44 1 59.7 
Evectric TRAINS 
& Pennsylvania Conventional New York to Washington 4-C+C-4 1,320 1.315 1,400 1.545 14.9 4,600 93. 2.97 226.5 220 4 61.7 





* Steam schedule 1934 and early 1935. 
+ Weight includes normal passenger load. 











train ie. 5, was operated with the 2,000-hp. locomotive 
employed on train No. 5, its free-running speed would be 
77 m.p.h. The difference then between the actual speed 
of train No. 5, which is 87.5 m.p.h. and 77 m.p.h., is 
obtained by a sacrifice of 54 per cent in revenue capacity. 
An interesting comparison of the effect of train weight 
may be obtained by considering trains No. 1 and No. 2. 
With the same capacity motive power the free running 
speeds of these trains would be practically the same, 
although train No. 2 is 33.7 per cent longer than —_ 
No. 1. The semi-light-weight equipment of train No. 2, 
thus increases its revenue capacity by 33.7 per cent with- 
out increasing motive power or crew operating costs. 
The two light-weight streamline trains No. 6 and 
No. 7 with Diesel-electric power are typical of their 
class. They are small size trains and, as shown on Fig. 
1, for high speed they require a relatively large motive 
power capacity per foot of revenue length. This re- 


quirement, however, has been reduced to a minimum on 
these trains by the employment of very light construction 
and where high-speed operation is required with small- 
size trains it would appear absolutely necessary to em- 
ploy such construction as otherwise the required power 
could not be justified by their limited revenue capacity. 

The electrically operated train No. 8 is a good ex- 


to the weight of the motive power required to transport 
the train. At low speeds with small power require- 
ments per unit of train length or per ton of train, the 
weight of the motive power may be of small importance. 
At the speeds obtained with the trains shown in the 
table, however, the weight of the motive power and its 
tender and trucks with both steam and Diesel-electric 
power varies between 32.1 per cent and 38.3 per cent 
of the total train weight. With the electric train the 
motive power is only 14.9 per cent of the train weight. 

The estimated free running speeds shown in the table 
may for various reasons never be obtained on the par- 
ticular runs considered -and no allowance has been made 
for the effect of axle devices to develop power for train 
lighting or air conditioning. It is, of course, also pos- 
sible that on down grades, or with forced firing on 
steam locomotives, speeds in excess of the free running 
speeds shown may be obtained. 

From the curves considered and the operating re- 
sults shown in the table, it may be concluded that for 
any given train increased. rev enue capacity may be 
economically obtained by increasing the size of trains 
at a given schedule speed, but that an improvement in 
schedule speeds requires a large increase in the power 
capacity or drastic reduction in revenue capacity. 
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“Cost Finding’ 


Report to Eastman commended to railroads and LCC. for their 





Plan Proposed 


consideration —To be used for rate-making 


PROPOSED plan for a standard procedure for 
A determining average over-all costs of railroad 

freight services in units corresponding to the rates 
charged for such services, for use in connection with 
rate-making and rate regulation, based on data to be 
furnished by the railroads in supplements to their an- 
nual reports and to be determined periodically by con- 
tinuous routine, is recommended in a report made by 
John H. Williams to Joseph B. Eastman, federal co- 
ordinator of transportation. The report, made public 
by Mr. Eastman on June 5 with an introductory state- 
ment commending it to the careful consideration of the 
railroad executives and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is entitled “Cost-Finding in Railway Freight 
Service for Regulatory Purposes,” and was prepared in 
compliance with the direction to the co-ordinator in 
section 13 of the emergency railroad transportation act 
of 1933 to “investigate and consider” among other things 
“cost finding in rail transportation.” 

Mr. Eastman said that “in my judgment it points the 
way to the introduction of a practical system of standard 
and routine cost-finding for use in connection with rate- 
making,” and that, while he did not undertake to vouch 
finally and irrevocably for all the details of the plan, he 
was fully persuaded that it proceeds in general along 
sound lines and warrants without question the practical 
test which its authors propose as a first step towards the 
introduction of the new system. It is recommended that 
it first be made effective and perfected on a limited num- 
ber of railroads selected as representative and that the 
commission create a small organization unit to super- 
vise and direct the working of the proposed plan. 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that as federal co-ordinator 
of transportation he was without power to compel the 
introduction of the new system and that the trial or adop- 
tion of the plan rests with the railroads and the com- 
mission. He submitted it “with confidence that it is 
worthy of the most careful consideration and that such 
consideration will lead to the adoption, in whole or in 
part, of the recommendations which it contains.” He 
also said that “there is every reason, apparently, to be- 
lieve that the railroads will object, but that is because 
they do not yet recognize, as they soon will, the great 
need for information of this character in connection 
with present-day competitive conditions in transporta- 
tion, or the demands for it which will be voiced by those 
who use the railroads and other transportation agencies.’ 


Railroads Object to Plan 


It is also pointed out in the report that the raiiroads 
Object to the whole idea of determining statistical data 
for cost finding purposes and their publication as a mat- 
ter of continuous routine, arguing that nothing can be 
gained by requiring the proposed cost data to be pre- 
pared in advance of an actual need for them. It is 
stated that they apparently fear that their rates which 
are found to be relatively high in relation to costs will 
be reduced but that as a practical matter it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to raise the rates which are found to 
be relatively low. 

There is no argument in the report as to the extent 
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to which rates should be governed by the cost factor 
and full recognition is shown of the impossibility of de- 
termining precise costs, but it contends that while there 
are other factors than costs that must be taken into con- 
sideration in rate-making, it is impossible to do justice 
both to the railroads and the shippers without a standard 
cost-finding procedure. 


Cost Finding for Regulatory Purposes 


Cost finding for regulatory purposes is described as 
quite different from cost finding for managerial purposes. 
For regulatory purposes the costs are in units compa- 
rable with freight rates, whereas for managerial purposes 
they are in units representing the way expenses are in- 
curred. The plan has been devised so as not to require 
any material change in the classification of accounts or 
the accounting procedure of the railroads. The pro- 
cedure proposed is entirely statistical and therefore it is 
stated that its installation will be simple and will not 
cause confusion. The cost of applying such a plan as 
that recommended is estimated at less than $2,000,000 
for the first year for all Class I railroads and as decreas- 
ing to less than $500,000 a year after a few years. 

The costs to be arrived at are without regard for 
expediency in the matter of competitive conditions and 
what the traffic wili bear, as the purpose is for com- 
parison with rates so that the extent to which expediency 
has entered into the rates may be known. Only the 
first stages of the process would be required of the rail- 
roads. After the determining of cost data as part of the 
regular routine the work of converting the data into costs 
in units comparable with freight rates would be done 
only as needed. Where costs were desired by the com- 
mission, this work would be done by the Bureau of 
Statistics and several stages of adjustments are proposed. 

“The scope of the averages to be used, the items to be 
modified and the extent to which expediency may be per- 
mitted to enter into the rate constitute the essence of 
rate-making,” the report says, “and would be decided by 
the commission.” 

The report proper consists of 108 pages and there is 
an appendix consisting of some 50 double-size pages 
containing a series of schedules showing how the plan 
is to be applied. This is the eighth edition of the report, 
the preceding seven having been issued at different stages 
of the development of the proposed plan to stimulate 
criticism and suggestions, but Mr. Williams says “the 
last word cannot be written without a practical test.” 


Mr. Eastman’s Comments 


“Manifestly, such cost finding is beset by great and 
unusual difficulties,’ Mr. Eastman said. ‘In railroad 
service there is no uniformity, such as is often found in 
the products of manufacturing industries. On the con- 
trary it is performed under a myriad of differing condi- 
tions. Toa certain extent, the labor and materials which 
go into operating expense can be directly assigned to 
different classes of service, as to freight service or to 
passenger service; but much expense is incurred in 
common for all services, and there is little or no expense 
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which can be directly assigned to a specific service, such 
as the haul of a particular carload of coal. 

“Because of these great difficulties in the ascertain- 
ment of specific service costs, the tendency in rail trans- 
portation has been to dismiss the task as impossible, and 
to deal with the cost problem only in a very broad and 
general way. Such attempts as have been made from 
time to time to ascertain specific costs have taken the 
form of special studies rather than any continuous and 
regular routine. 

“In recent years, however, new interest in railroad 
cost finding has developed and grown rapidly. One 
reason for this has been the extent to which other large 
industries have found it both practicable and beneficial 
to adopt continuous routine systems of cost finding, not 
only fer control of expenditures but also for product 
pricing. Another and more important reason has been 
the great development of competition from other forms 
of transportation, making it essential for the public 
regulatory authorities as well as the various transporta- 
tion agencies to have as definite knowledge as possible 
of service costs in order, particularly, to prevent rate 
cutting from being carried beyond sound economic limits. 

In connection with a proposed general revision of 
accounting rules for steam railroads, the subject was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the National Industrial Traffic 
League, an organization of the traffic representatives 
of shippers, some years ago, and was considered at public 
hearings. Soon after the proposed report was issued, 
economic depression fell upon the country, and it became 
necessary for the railroads to curtail expenses in every 
possible way. The time did not seem propitious for the 
introduction of an elaborate new system of routine cost 
finding, such as had been proposed by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and consideration of the subject 
was, therefore, postponed, until it was revived by the 
directions given to the co-ordinator in section 13 of the 
emergency act. 

“Mr. Williams was instructed by the co-ordinator to 
give particular attention to the desirability of arriving, 
if possible, at a system of continuous routine cost find- 
ing which would not impose a heavy new burden of 
accounting or statistical expense upon the railroads. He 
was not expected to produce a system for the accurate 
ascertainment of precise costs. It was realized that no 
such system is possible, and that the utmost that can be 
expected is a reasonable approximation of costs, based 
upon normal average conditions, which will be of par- 
ticular value in determining relations between the costs 
of specific services and introducing the degree of order, 
consistency, and uniformity in the consideration of such 
costs by the railroads and by the commission which it is 
impossible to obtain from sporadic and special studies. 

“Mr. Williams’ report, which is herewith submitted 
and which he has prepared with the assistance and col- 
laboration which I have already mentioned, speaks for 
itself. It is not presented as a perfect system, but as 
one which is based on the extensive experience with 
this general subject which has been gained in the course 
of the many years in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been regulating railroad rates and ana- 
lyzing railroad statistics, and which contains within itself 
the means of making perfecting amendments as further 
experience is gained in the actual operation of the sys- 
tem.” 

Following are excerpts from the report: 


Outline of Proposed Plan 


The proposed plan is based on the idea that while there are 
other factors than cost that must ve taken into consideration in 
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regulating freight rates, it is impossible to regulate them wit! 
due regard for the interests of both the railways and the publi 
without knowledge as to the reiative cost of performing the dif 
ferent services rendered. Also that as competition between dii 
ferent forms of transportation (rail, truck, water, etc.) grow 
cost will become an increasingly important factor in rate-ma 
ing. The proposed plan provides a standard cost structure a: 
cost finding procedure through which such relative cost can 
determined. While it is devised to meet the conditions of r: 
transportation, in principle it is adaptable to all forms of trai 
portation. 

These costs must necessarily represent averages. The exact 
cost in connection with every rate is different for every syste 
for every section of the same system, for every year, and 
every day of the year. This raises the question of the pra 
ticability of using exact costs as a factor in rate making even if 
they were attainable. If costs are to be generally applicable 0) er 
a period of years, and to all roads in a position to compete for 
the traffic—the same as freight rates are—they must represent 
averages. 

The plan as here presented provides a means of determining 
costs, in units comparable with freight rates, for each Class | 
railway, and each accounting division of such railways as are 
subdivided by accounting divisions, grouped as occasion may re- 
quire. The plan is broad enough to cover the requirements of 
all of the railways. Like features would therefore be handled 
alike, and would be comparable between railways. 


Plan Includes Five Steps 


The proposed plan is embraced in five steps: 

First, the furnishing of certain cost data by the carriers as a 
part of their regular routine. These data would be furnished in 
the form of a supplement to their annual reports to the I.C.C. 
and would be subdivided according to accounting divisions, if 
any. In other words, there would be a separate set of data for 
each railway, or for each accounting division where the railway 
is so divided. This would constitute the only requirement made 
of the carriers. 


Second, the selection of the carriers, the accounting divisions 
of such carriers, and the period upon which the costs are to be 
based. These would be selected to be representative of the geo- 
graphical, traffic, and other conditions to which the rate in ques- 
tion is to apply. 

Third, the computing of a base cost in units of a car lot for 
the rate in question, from the selected supplementary reports. 
This base cost would reflect only the outstanding differences be- 
tween rates: bulk of the commodity with relation to its weight, 
length of haul, type of car used, etc. 


Fourth, the modifying of the base cost so determined, with 
respect to such special conditions as may be peculiar to the rate 
in question and not taken into consideration in the base cost, in 
much the same way as the base rates in the fire insurance busi- 
ness are modified to meet special conditions attached to a par- 
ticular rate. 


Fifth, the base cost, having been modified to meet the special 
conditions of the rate in question, is then adjusted to equalize 
maintenance as between years and to include and equalize return 
on investment, as described in the Section “Adjustment of Mod: 
fied Base Costs, for Equalization of Maintenance and Return on 
Investment.” It is then converted into cost comparable with 
freight rates by dividing the modified and adjusted cost per car 
by the number of hundredweight or tons in the net load. 


The last four steps would be taken by the parties desiring the 
costs. Where the costs were desired by the Commission, they 
would be computed by the Board of Statistics. 

The idea back of the plan is for the commission to make the 
proposed supplementary report mandatory and, without restrict- 
ing other ways in which costs may be computed, require that 
when costs are introduced as evidence in rate cases there shall 
be a computation in accordance with the proposed plan. Also, 
that while the proposed plan should be rigidly adhered to in such 
computations, the commission would consider any objections 
made to any feature of it, and modify the plan from time to 
time as occasion might require. If this idea is carried out, such 
imperfections as exist in the plan at the outset, will, by the pro- 
cess of trial and error, gradually be eliminated. 

From a purely cost-finding standpoint, certain changes, both 
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in the classification of accounts and in the accounting procedure, 
would be desirable. But since costs can be determined with 
s:ffcient exactness for regulatory purposes without requiring 
material changes in things as they are, it is thought best that no 
changes other than those here recommended be made until the 
proposed plan has been tried out. 

The only reason for knowing costs in rate making is to 
furnish information as to the relative approximate profitableness 
of different rates (that is, the extent of the difference between 
the cost and the rate due to competitive conditions, what the 
traffic will bear, etc.), and a level below which costs should not 
go excepting for reasons of expediency. 

To render this service it is necessary that the costs for all 
railways be based on the same distribution factors and policies 
with relation to the use of averages, and be constructed in 
conformity with the purposes for which expense is occasioned 
and the way it can be most equitably divided into units com- 
parable with freight rates; regardless of how rates are con- 
structed or the extent to which expediency enters into their 
making. 


Over-All vs Unit Costs 


Many of the arguments advanced against the practicability 
of determining costs in units comparable with freight rates may 
be traced to a failure to realize the basic differences between 
“Unit” and “Over-All” costs, as these terms are here used. 


Unit Costs (sometimes called budgetary or statistical costs) 
represent expense immediately associated with and easily identified 
as applicable to a given item of expense, function, or service, 
that is less than the ultimate product or service in connection 
with which the expense is occasioned. 


Over-All Costs, on the other hand, represent the total expense 
of producing a product or performing a service. For example, 
costs in the units in which sales are made: costs in units com- 
parable with freight rates; or cost in units of services: terminal 
services, line services, etc., including a full share of administra- 
tive, sales, and other overhead expense. Over-all costs are used 
for comparison with sales prices and for price fixing, for de- 
termining the lines along which a business can most profitably 
be expanded or contracted, and for policy determination. They 
are the subject of this report. 


These two types of costs are found in every industry, and the 
different uses they serve are ordinarily well understood and ap- 
preciated, yet in railroading the need for exactness, which is 
imperative in unit costs, is constantly urged as an argument 
against the practicability of determining over-all costs in units 
comparable with freight rates. 

For example, it is sometimes urged that it is impossible to 
obtain exact costs in units comparable with freight rates just as 
though this were an argument against the usefulness of any- 
thing but exact costs, whereas, obviously, average costs are 
the only costs that properly should be used for price fixing. 
Much of the existing confusion concerning rail cost finding 
grows out of speaking of, and trying to use “unit” and “over-all” 
costs as alternatives. 

As illustrative of this, it is not unusual to hear cost finding 
in rail transportation advocated on the ground that it is needed 
for economy and expense control purposes. The fact is the 
railroads already have reasonably adequate unit costs, which, 
as above suggested, are the only costs that are of much value 
for these purposes. What the railways do not have, and need, 
is over-all costs in units comparable with freight rates for 
price fixing. Rates apply over cifferent romes and for an in- 
definite period of time, and, therefore, to make costs in units 
Comparable with freight rates anything other than an average 
of the alternatives permitted in the rate would be absurd. Unit 
costs are no more suitable for price fixing than over-all costs 
are for expense control. 


Advantages of Continuous Routine 


Under the proposed plan, a base cost would be determined 
fr i cost data prepared by the railways as a matter of con- 
tinvous routine, and then, if necessary, modified by special study 
to neet the conditions peculiar to different freight rates. This 
Weald insure that no expense would be duplicated or omitted 
mM \rriving at the base cost, and limit the use of special studies 
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to the defining and evaluating of the modifications of the hase 
cost to meet special features of different fre:ght rates. 

The railways object to the whole idea of determining statistical 
data for cost finding purposes and their publication in a supple- 


ment to the annual reports as a matter of continuous routine. 
They claim that in practice there would be relatively few oc- 
casions when it would be necessary or desirable to use costs 


in units compa*able with freight rates, and that all of the 
advantages under the proposed plan could be obtained by adopt- 
ing a standard cost finding procedure and requiring the prepa- 
ration and filing of supplementary reports only as and when 
needed. 

Under such a plan it. would be necessary, as at present, 
to know some time in advance of their use what costs would 
be required. Shippers’ representatives desiring the cost in con- 
nection with a rate would have to make application to the 
commission, for the railways to prepare and furnish them the 
necessary supplementary reports, before they could prepare the 
desired costs. If during a hearing it should become desirable 
or essential to determine the costs for additional railways, or 
years, the hearing would have to be suspended while the addi- 
tional supplementary reports were being prepared. 

One of the advantages of a continuous routine, and having 
supplementary reports available in advance of a specific need 
for them, would be the ability to make up costs for different 
railways, territories, and periods on short notice, without the 
necessity of planning for it in advance. Under the proposed 
plan all supplementary reports would be immediately available 
when needed, and the fact that they were prepared in advance 
of knowing how the figures were to be used would lend assurance 
to all concerned of their unbiased character. 

None of these arguments seems to carry much weight with 
the railways. Behind their attitude apparently lies the thought 
that if the proposed plan is adopted, and data from which 
costs in units comparable with freight rates can be computed 
are made available to the public, it will be found that many 
of their rates are relatively low, whereas many others are 
relatively high. They apparently fear that those which are 
found to be relatively high will be reduced, but that as a 
practical matter, whatever the commission may be willing to 
allow as a right, it will be exceedingly difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, to raise the rates which are found to be relatively low. 

However all of this may be, it would seem the commission 
must know costs in units comparable with freight rates, since 
cost is a factor in rate regulation; and the railways must know 
costs in units comparable with freight rates if they are to put 
their problem with relation to rates forcefully before the com- 
mission. Certainly nothing can be gained by refusing to face 
the issue, whatever it may be. 


Determination of Base Costs 


In railroading we have most of the problems of the electric 
service industry complicated by a much greater number of vari- 
ables. In it, dependable costs cannot be obtained either by com- 
puting cost on the basis of direct expense plus a pro rata 
proportion of indirect and over-head expense as in manufacturing, 
or by dividing revenue and expense into a limited number of 
customer classes as in the electric utility industry. Trains vary 
in length, tonnage, motive power, and character of service: 
and most of them carry a wide variety of commodities ranging 
from baby carriages to tomb stones. One shipment may be 
handled by several roads. The distance, the equipment, and 
the number of interchanges, yarding and reclassifications are 
different for almost every shipment. 

In order to deal with this unusual number of variables it is 
necessary, as in the insurance business, first to determine an 
over-all base cost per car for the rate in question predicated on 
only a limited number of basic factors, and then to modify it 
to meet any special requirements of the particular rate 

The proposed plan is based on this idea, and permits of a 
continuation of the present I.C.C. Classification of Accounts. 
Accounting Procedure, form of annual report with only minor 
changes, and the Rules for the Separation of Passenger and 
Freight expense in effect on January 1, 1936. 

It contemplates the division of all expenses of each railway 
between passenger and freight services, and the freight portion 
in turn between the accounting divisions of each railway. The 
above-mentioned base cost is to be determined on the basis of 











a given year or period of years and selected accounting divisions 
of the roads to which the rate in question is to apply. 

The “base cost” would be arrived at by, in effect, dividing 
the freight expense of each road, or accounting division where 
the road is divided into accounting divisions, between c.]. 
and l.c.l. freight, and the c.l. portion in turn between box, 
refrigerator, stock, open top, tank and flat cars; and the l.c.l. 
portion between box and refrigerator cars, all as described at 
length in the section “Cost Data to be Furnished by Carriers 
in the Form of a Supplement to their Annual Report to the 
I.C.C.” These eight divisions of expense (6 c.l. and 2 l.c.l.) 
are, for practical purposes, comparable with major commodity 
groups. Each type of car has been developed through the 
years to serve a group of commodities. The proposed plan 
assumes that the line haul cost of 50 tons of sand in an open 
top car would be the same as the cost of handling 50 tons of 
coal in a similar car. 

There would be the four following over-all costs for each 
of the above “eight divisions of expense”: 


Terminal Service—Originating and Terminating 

Line Service—Way Train 

Line Service—Through Train 

Line Service—Other than Train (Intermediate Yardings, etc.) 


All expense in connection with certain services, listed in 
the section ‘Modifying Base Cost to Conform to a Particular 
Rate,” would be excluded from the foregoing figures, and the 
estimated expense of only such of these as were involved in the 
rate in question (and not separately paid for) included in ar- 
riving at the base cost. Expense in connection with all other 
services and special conditions would be left in the figures used 
in computing the base cost and dealt with as described at length 
in the above-mentioned section. 

The figures up to this point would be based on operating 
expense, taxes, and joint facility and equipment rentals in- 
cluding actual maintenance expense, but no allowance for re- 
turn on investment. At this point they would be adjusted 
to reflect average maintenance expense over a period of years 
and to include return on investment as described in the Section 
“Adjustment.” 

After being so adjusted the cost per car would be divided by 
the number of tons or hundredweight of the load to arrive at 
the cost in terms of a freight rate. 

The commission would have a small organization unit, whose 
duty it would be to study the proposed plan and the costs 
produced under it as a going concern. It would be the duty 
of this organization unit to follow all decisions of the com- 
mission with relation to cost finding for rate making, and 
to make such modifications of the plan as were necessary to 
give them effect. Also to accumulate, co-ordinate, and cata- 
logue all decisions of the commission bearing on policies to be 
followed in determining base costs and modifying factors, with 
a view to making them available for reference purposes. It 
would be expected to make recommendations to the commission, 
from time to time, for the simplification and improvement of 
the plan. 

The report contains a description of the schedules that would 
be contained in the supplementary reports, arranged in the 
approximate sequence in which they would be prepared. The 
description is in sufficient detail to show the cost structure. The 
rules for the separation and distribution of expense are given 
on each schedule, as reproduced in the Appendix. 

The work from this point on relates to the converting of 
this cost data into costs in units comparable with freight rates, 
and as already stated, would be done only as needed and by 
the parties so desiring. The work of converting the cost data 
contained in the supplementary reports into costs in units com- 
parable with particular rates may be done in a variety of ways 
according to the requirements of each case. 


Return on Investment 


Then follows a detailed discussion of the methods for 
converting the cost data into base costs, for modifying 
the base costs to conform to particular rates, for the 
adjustment of the modified base costs for equalization 
of maintenance and return on investment, and of sta- 
tistical policies in over-all cost finding. There is also 
a discussion of various criticisms and suggestions so far 
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received as to the details of the proposed plan. Regard 
ing the treatment of return on investment the report says 


Under the plan of accounting now in use actual return paic 
on investment is represented by rent of leased roads, interes; 
on funded debt, interest on unfunded debt, amortization of dis 
count on funded debt, and dividends on stock. No change: 
would be made so far as the carriers’ records are concerned. 
In determining the final cost, however, the actual figures 
connection with the above items would be ignored and 534 per 
cent (or whatever per cent the commission might determin 
upon) on the nearest available total depreciated property value 
of the railway or railways in question, as determined by the 
commission’s Bureau of Valuation, would be substituted for it. 
This amount would be divided by the average annual operating 
expense (including taxes, and equipment and joint facility 
rentals), for all services, freight, passenger, etc., for the pre- 
ceding ten years, and the resultant per cent added as a sur- 
charge to the modified freight costs, that is, it would be added 
to the cost after it had been modified to meet all other 
requirements. 


Continuation of Federal 


Co-ordinator Office Doubttu 


WasuinoTon, D. C. 

ONGRESS having taken a recess from June 8 to 

June 15, leaving only two more days in which it 

will be in session before the emergency railroad 
transportation act of 1933 expires by limitation, the pros- 
pects for a continuation of the office of federal co-ordi- 
nator of transportation seemed extremely doubtful this 
week. Senator Wheeler’s resolution providing for a 
three-year extension of the act had not been brought be- 
fore the Senate committee on interstate commerce, al- 
though it had had several meetings, and the Senator was 
understood to be making some efforts toward bringing 
about a compromise on a plan by which the office of co- 
ordinator might be continued but without power to issue 
orders. 


Truckers Favor Extension 


Continuation of the office has been opposed by the rail- 
roads, the railroad labor organizations and the National 
Industrial Traffic League, but is advocated by the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc. Ted V. Rodgers, pres- 
ident of the association, called at the White House last 
week and sent a letter to President Roosevelt urging pas- 
sage of the Wheeler resolution. A similar resolution 
was introduced in the House by Representative Russell, 
of Massachusetts, but no action was taken on it. 

Reports have been circulated to the effect that there 
was some sort of “deal” or understanding between the 
railroads and the railroad labor organizations before their 
committees signed the agreement on May 21 providing 
for a plan of dismissal compensation for employees dis- 
placed by co-ordination projects. One version of the re- 
port had the President a party to the understanding, al- 
though he had stated at press conferences that in his 
judgment Mr. Eastman’s work should be carried to com- 
pletion. 


Unions Have Turned Against Eastman 


A year ago the act was extended for a year as a re- 
sult of efforts of the labor organizations, because they 
wanted to have the restrictions against reduction in em- 
ployment continued, over the opposition of the railroads. 
This year, after having obtained a five-year agreemett 
with the railroads making provision for employees who 
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might be displaced by co-ordination, the railroad labor 
organizations have turned against Mr. Eastman because 
he had indicated an intention of issuing orders requiring 
terminal unification in a number of cities and they had 
been led to fear that his plans might cause the displace- 
ment of a large number of employees. 


Selfish Special Interests Seen as Crux of Problem 


In an address on June 8 before the alumni of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Mr. Eastman 
spoke of the transportation problem as having become 
“the battleground of special interests who are apt to 
drown out the voices of those who undertake to bring 
the general interest into the range of consideration.” No 
one should or could prevent such special interests from 
expressing their views,” he said, “but at least it can be 
recognized that there is a general public interest which 
ought also to be taken into account.” 

The “delay” of the railroads in inaugurating central- 
ized scientific, engineering and economic research he as- 
cribed to a fear by officers of individual railroads that 
such joint effort “would affect their personal interests ad- 
versely.” 

The act which created the federal co-ordinator, he said, 
was intended to accomplish co-ordination of railroads 
but it contained an obstacle in the provisions which pro- 
tected the employees of May, 1933, against loss of em- 
ployment or reduction of compensation. This obstacle 
has now been removed by the agreement which will give 
men displaced by co-ordination or consolidation projects 
60 per cent of their previous compensation for a consid- 
erable period of time or until they can be given equiva- 
lent employment. 


Rail Employees Protected Even Better Than Civil Servants 


“Taken at face value,” Mr. Eastman continued, “this 
agreement was an epoch-making performance and a prod- 
uct of real industrial statesmanship. While dealing justly 
with the men, it gave the railroads an opportunity to 
realize a very considerable part of the economies immedi- 
ately and the remainder gradually, but quite rapidly if 
business improves. It gave the men r~otection against 
temporary hardships which co-ordination might impose, a 
protection such as the employees of no other industry in 
this country enjoy, or even the employees of our federal, 
state, and municipal governments. 

“It remains to be seen how the agreement will work 
out. The official railroad attitude is for co-ordination, 
in principle. Two years ago the Association of American 
Railroads was created to promote greater co-operation 
and collective effort by railroad managements. Yet 
the association often finds it difficult to do effective 
work of this character, because of conflicting views and 
the concentration of the managements on the apparent 
and immediate interests of the individual roads. Some 
of the executives of the larger roads frankly favor 
large-scale consolidations and disfavor co-ordination. 
Most of them are strongly opposed to any federal 


a which would help them to bring co-ordination 
about. 


Labor Committing “Long-Range Suicide” 


“The employees regard the agreement as a valuable 
‘Hindenburg Line,’ useful in case of retreat, but seem 
prepared to fight in the front-line trenches against any 
displacement of labor, temporary or otherwise. They 
profess to feel that any economies from co-ordination 
would not inure to their advantage but only provide 
more milk for ‘Wall Street’ to absorb. Apparently they 
are not greatly concerned by the prospect of what the 
Tai'roads may be able to do in the way of co-ordination 
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without governmental help, and like the executives they 
do not look with favor on any federal statute which 
would supply such help. 

“T suggest that the country cannot wisely leave the 
decision of this matter to the executives and the railroad 
labor chiefs. Theirs are by no means the only interests 
at stake, and they may be too close to their own in- 
terests to see them in proper perspective. There is no 
more important thing than the good of labor, but unless 
I am wholly in error as to the transportation future, 
that good will not in the end be served by any course 
of action which stands in the way of the best possible 
service at the lowest possible rates consistent with fair 
wages and good working conditions. Any such action is, 
I fear, long-range suicide, and no one who is a real 
friend to railroad labor will encourage them in it. 

“The railroad managements under present conditions 
are influenced by such a mixture of motives and emo- 
tions that I question whether they can be accepted as 
safe guides to a sound public policy.” 

Speaking to an audience of engineers Mr. Eastman 
said “the highway and air transportation industries 
seem to be doing a reasonably good job” along the lines 
of making the best possible use of the many opportuni- 
ties which the engineering profession holds out, but 
he was “not so sure of rail or water transportation.” 
“The railroad industry,” he continued, “is not getting 
the benefits which it should get from mass production. 
Too much of its equipment is custom-made. In many 
of the materials and supplies which it uses there is far 
too great a diversity of types and sizes, a diversity 
which cannot be supported by scientific or engineering 
reason.” 

The only way to reach railroad success, he said, is 
through better service at lower prices, but “mere slash- 
ing of rates to meet competition will not do the trick. 
Many railroad men who were trained in the old school 
have the idea, I think, that by such slashes they can 
kill off their competitors, as they drove the boats off 
the rivers in the old days, while continuing to maintain 
a high level of rates at non-competitive points and on 
non-competitive traffic, or even to increase that level. 
They will find modern competition far too pervasive, 
in my judgment, for any such treatment. The sound 
thing to do is not to cut rates regardless of costs, but 
to bring down the level of costs and bid all along the 
line for mass volume of traffic, whether or not com- 
petitors are after it. 


Lower Rates Would Stimulate Freight Traffic, Too 


“Some of the railroads are seeking the protection 
of the Supreme Court, because a tyrannous Interstate 
Commerce Commission has forced upon them passenger 
fares at 2 cents a mile. I venture to guess that before 
they are through they will be glad that there was a 
tyrant to do this. The American people will respond 
in the same way to low-cost, convenient, and depend- 
able transportation of property. Any one who doubts 
that has only to figure the extent to which the cost 
of transporting raw material, fuel, semi-processed mate- 
rials, and finished goods enters into the prices which 
we pay for goods. 

“The thing of real. importance is that the idea of co- 
ordination shall survive. In the long run, and whatever 
may be done for the moment, I have a vast amount of 
confidence that the idea of co-ordination will prevail 
in one form or another, and in ways or by means which 
perhaps we do not now foresee. It will be forced upon 
transportation by the natural course of events, and the 
engineers and scientists will be important contributing 
factors.” 





Train Service Rules Surveye 


Co-ordinator’s labor relations section finds justification for dual system 





of payment—Beyer recommends further study 


O-ORDINATOR EASTMAN on June 10 made 
public the report of his Section of Labor Relations, 
prepared under the direction of O. S. Beyer, of a 

survey of the rules governing wage payments in railroad 
train and engine service, including the dual system of 
payment by miles or hours. The conclusion is reached 
that “the impression that labor agreement rules neces- 
sarily add to the cost of railroad operation, and that if the 
rules were eliminated the labor cost of the railroads 
would be greatly reduced, is erroneous.” However, the 
report suggests that a further inquiry into the effects 
of the rules should ascertain the extent to which they 
may lead to duplicate payments for the same time and 
whether or not these payments are warranted. 

In a foreword, Mr. Eastman says: “These rules have 
often been the subject of controversy and criticism, and 
there is much misunderstanding of one kind and another 
in regard to them. It seemed to me desirable to develop 
the basic facts by an appropriate inquiry. Controversy 
and misunderstanding are not conducive to good ‘rail- 
road labor conditions and relations,’ and the public ought 
to know what the facts are. The facts presented in the 
accompanying report have been checked with both the 
managements and the men, and are believed to be 
accurate.” 

No attempt was made, the report says, to judge the 
soundness or unsoundness of the rules. The specific aim 
of the inquiry has been to interpret the rules in terms 
of their direct financial results, since cost has been one 
of the fundamental grounds of criticism. On this point 
it is stated that the difference, amounting in the last 
few years to more than $5,000,000 a month or $60,000,000 
a year, between the totai of payments for “straight-time 
hours worked” and “straight-time hours paid for,” does 
not mean money paid for “time not worked,” but pay- 
ments for certain hours “when employees are relieved 
from duty” and payments made for “excess mileage run 
during straight-time hours.” 

Criticisms that have been made of payments for excess 
mileage within the limits of a standard day’s work are 
declared unwarranted on the ground that they tend to 
reduce overtime and that the mileage system provides an 
incentive for “employees’ co-operation in the introduction 
of heavier or faster motive power and speedier train 
operation.” 

The report includes 50 pages and there is a statistical 
appendix of 106 pages. Following is the text of Mr. 

Seyer’s memorandum to Mr. Eastman and an abstract 
of the summary and conclusions of the report: 


Mr. Beyer’s Comments 


The accompanying study of certain labor rules deals chiefly 
with the effect of these rules in determining the compensation 
paid to the train- and engine-service employees of the railroads 
during the month of March, 1934, which was chosen as a sam- 
ple month for this purpose. The willingness of the railroads to 
furnish the necessary basic data made it possible to undertake 
this investigation, and their co-operation has been greatly ap- 
preciated. 

In its investigation of means of improving railroad labor con- 
ditions and relations, the Section of Labor Relztions has inter- 
preted its essential function in terms of fact-finding. Thus, the 
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data contained in the report indicate the relative importance of 
the various rules for wage payment in the train and engine service 
and disclose much information regarding their characteristics. 
The facts developed are essential to a comprehensive appraisal 
of the rules, even though they do not in themselves pro- 
vide a final appraisal. In the instances in which the application 
of the rules is subject to a degree of managerial supervision, a 
study of this report may have further value in marking out areas 
within which such control can be exercised with profit both to 
the railroads and to their employees. 

The report is not by any means or in any sense a mandate to 
change the rules. Where facts may indicate the desirability of 
some modification from the viewpoint of either railroad eff- 
ciency, employee welfare, or public service, such changes may 
be brought about only in keeping with the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. Section 10(a) of the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act provides that nothing in that act shall be 
construed to repeal, amend, suspend, or modify any of the du- 
ties and obligations imposed upon the railroads and their em- 
ployees by the Railway Labor Act or by contracts entered into 
in accordance with the provisions thereof. 

A further inquiry into the effects of the train- and engine- 
service labor rules should, first, ascertain the extent to which 
they may lead to duplicate payments for the same time and 
whether or not these payments are warranted. Secondly, it 
should seek to determine the advantages and disadvantages of 
various rules which are not directly reflected in the amounts of 
compensation paid, but which may be revealed by a study of 
the application of the rules in particular instances. Thirdly, it 
would be desirable to include in such an inquiry a study of the 
effect on railroad operating practices and labor relations of at- 
tempts by operating officials to avoid making wage payments un- 
der certain of the rules. It is conceivable that the effect on 
railroad service and morale of avoiding the payments sometimes 
may be as important as the payments themselves. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that many rules save money for the railroads, 
for if those rules did not prevail, the managements would be 
forced to incur greater expense in accomplishing the same re- 
sults by other devices. A study of the historical background of 
certain of the rules could also be made with advantage. 

This report is based on the research work of E. T. Paxton, 
research assistant in the Section of Labor Relations, while Dr. 
E. M. Fitch, statistician of the section, assisted iu preparing the 
summary and editing the report. 


Summary and Conclusions 


As a result of the collective bargaining proccess there has come 
into being in all branches of railroad service a body of working 
rules usually incorporated in labor agreements. The first an- 
nual report of the National Mediation Board shows that, as of 
July 1, 1935, there were filed with the board in conformity with 
the requirements of the railway labor act, 3,016 such labor 
agreements, not counting those of the express and Pullman com- 
panies. Of the number, 2,335 were with Class I railroads (those 
with annual operating revenues above $1,000,000), 347 with Class 
II and Class III roads, and 334 with switching and terminal 
roads. Between one-third and one-half of the total agreements 
applied to train, engine, and yard service. 

The uniqueness of the train- and engine-service rules has 
given rise to considerable discussion, sometimes biased by lack 
of familiarity with railroad labor practices. Under the spur of 


intensified competition the railroads themselves at times have 
raised the question of desirability of limiting or changing some 
of the rules, so that they might more readily compete with other 
agencies of transportation. 

The railroads report to the Interstate Commerce Commis:ion, 
currently and in some detail, the amount of wages paid to ‘heir 
employees. 


Their reports, however, particularly the por! ons 
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which list the payments to train- and engine-service employees, 
do not permit determination of the amounts of compensation for 
which each rule or type of rule is responsible. Thus, in the 
form in which train- and engine-service wage payments are re- 
ported, parallel items appear under the captions, “Compensation 
Paid for Straight Time Hours Worked” and “Compensation 
Peid for Straight Time Hours Paid For.” The difference be- 
tween the total amounts so reported is large and has grown in 
recent years. The conclusion has been drawn, improperly, that 
this difference represents money paid for time not worked. In 
fact, the difference is composed of two elements: namely, pay- 
ments made for certain siraight-time hours when employees are 
relieved from duty, and payments made for excess mileage run 
during straight-time hours. 

In order to determine the basic facts which hitherto, appar- 
ently, have not been made clear, a special inquiry has been made 
for a sample period in sufficient detail to itemize the compensa- 
tion paid to employees in the train and engine service under 
every type of rule which gave rise to a wage payment. The 
study was started in July, 1934, and the month of March, 1934, 
was’ selected as a convenient and representative survey period. 
The resulting analysis appears in the accompanying report and 
is summarized in the following paragraphs. While the know- 
ledge of the amounts of compensation due train- and engine- 
service employees on account of the various rules may not 
wholly clear up the situation, it does indicate whether certain of 
the criticisms that have been made are warranted, and it sug- 
gests further lines of inquiry which may be necessary. 

The rules which determine the earnings of train- and engine- 
service employees in “road” service provide for a combination 
of mileage and daily or hourly rates of pay. Popularly, the 
combination is known as the “dual” system of wage payment. 
The system was originated more than 50 years ago as an incen- 
tive to the men to speed up the service. It contains three main 
elements: (1) payment for straight time, which may be based 
on either hours worked or miles run, (2) payment for overtime, 
at pro rata or penalty rates, and (3) so-called “constructive al- 
lowances” and “arbitraries.” The latter are payments princi- 
pally for special or extra work, or for “waiting time” or other 
time when men are required to be on duty but are not produc- 
ing transportation—in any event outside the scope of the time or 
duties for which compensation is provided by the regular hourly 
or mileage methods of pay. Minor portions of the straight-time 
compensation of certain employees in some branches of road 
service are paid under a system of daily and raonthly guaran- 
tees. 

Employees in “yard” service are paid on a straight-time hourly 
basis, since the mileage basis is not applicable to their work. 
Their overtime (accruing after 8 hours of service) is paid for 
usually at penalty rates. Yard employees also receive some pay 
in the form of constructive allowances. 


Train- and Engine-Service Compensation in March, 1934 


The present inquiry has revealed that during March, 1934, the 
total compensation of employees in the train- and engine-service 
of the Class I railroads, including switching and terminal com- 
panies, amounted to $37,430,691, as shown by Table 1. Of that 
amount, $28,596,523, or slightly more than three-fourths, was 
paid for straight-time hours actually worked. This was $5,492,- 
737 less than the sum reported as paid “for straight-time hours 
paid for.” 

About three-fourths of the $5,492,737 (or $4,231,665) was 
paid for miles run in road service during straight-time hours in 
excess of the miles established in working agreements as the 
a or minimum mileage for the corresponding number of 
Now's, 

Only the remainder, $1,261,072, or one-thirtieth of the train- 
anc engine-service payroll, was paid for straight-time hours 
dur'ng which the men were relieved from duty. 

_Cne-fourteenth of the total ($2,609,259) was paid for over- 
tim: hours worked or held for work. 

( 1e-fiftieth of the total ($732,172) had its origin under rules 
governing payment of constructive allowances. 


Straight-Time and Overtime Compensation 


‘e difference of $5,492,737 between “Compensation for 
zht-time hours worked” and “Compensation for straight- 


tiny hours paid for” was equivalent to 15 per cent of the train- 
an 


Str: 


engine-service payroll during the sample period under sur- 
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vey. In 1923 the difference amounted to 7.5 per cent of the 
payroll. In 1932 and 1933 it was 15 per cent; in 1934, 16 per 
cent. Existence of the difference and its constant increase in 








Table 1—Compensation of Employees in Train and Engine Service, 
Class | Steam Railroads, March, 1934 


Switching and Terminal Companies Included 


Item Percent 
No. Item of compensation Amount of total 
1 For straight-time hours worked........... $28,596,523 76.4 

2 For “excess equivalent hours” (miles run in ; 
excess Of speed BASIS)... 0. ccc eseeesess 4,231,665 11.3 
3 Total for actual time worked and miles - 
run in straight-time hours.......... 32,828,188 87.7 
4 Other payments for straight-time (time not : 
CE RUE enicwhe secs raised Swen eeaw ee 1,261,07 3.4 
5 Total payments for straight time...... 34,089 ,26( 1.1 
G DG WN hier see wtiesien cases ee ew eie mere 2,609,259 7.0 
7 As constructive allowances and arbitraries*.. 732,172 9 
Total cOMMENERTION 2.550 .caieess -. $37,430,691 100.0 
1 All overtime compensation is for time actually worked or held for 
work. Compensation is usually at a higher rate of pay than for straight 
time. 


2 For analysis see Table 2. 





proportion to the payroll total appear to be chiefly responsible 
for the claim that train- and engine-service employees are paid 
for many hours during which they do not work. 

The foregoing summary shows, however, that three-fourths 
of the amount in question was paid for service rendered in miles 
of transportation run during straight-time hours, at speeds 
faster than the “sneed basis” adopted as a standard for the pur- 
pose of determining a day’s pay. Money so earned cannot fairly 
be considered a payment for time not worked. It is a payment 
for service rendered, and is proportionate thereto. It has grown 
because the employees’ mileage, output per hour has increased, 
and their return in wages has therefore increased also. 

It should be observed that any system of wage payment by 
results has similar effects over a period of time. As the output 
per employee increases, the labor cost per unit produced tends to 
decline and the wage income to increase. The fact is often ad- 
vanced as the principal justification for such methods of wage 
payment. 

Concomitantly with the increase of straight-time mileage out- 
put, the compensation paid for overtime, much of which is com- 
puted at punitive rates, has decreased in proportion. In 1923, 
15.6 per cent of the train- and cngine-service payroll was paid for 
overtime. In 1933 and 1934, uvertime payments had decreased 
to about 6 per cent. There is a direct relationship between the 
increase in straight-time excess mileage payments and the de- 
crease in overtime. The changes result from the higher speeds 
at which trains are operated, since overtime accrues to a road 
service employee only when he completes a run at a speed less 
than the basis fixed by the rules. The increase in compensation 
which train- and engine-service employees have received as a 
result of faster train speeds thus has been counterbalanced in 
part by a decrease in overtime payments; and, insofar as puni- 
tive overtime has been replaced by straight-time pay at a lower 
rate, the railroads have not only obtained faster train speeds 
but have saved money as well. 


Payments for “Time Not Worked” 


The remaining one-fourth of the difference between money 
paid for “straight-time hours worked” and “straight-time hours 
paid for” was paid for straight-time hours during which em- 


ployees were relieved from duty. For the sample period under 
survey, the payments so classifiable amounted to $1,261,072, or 
3.4 per cent of the total compensation. They afose largely 
through the system of daily and monthly guarantees. The daily 
guarantee applies to almost all train- and engine-service em- 
ployees and tends to discourage the practice of calling a man for 
duty when there is not a full day’s work available for him. A 


restricted number of employees are subject also to monthly 
guarantees. Like the stenographer, the professional man, or the 
executive, they receive their guaranteed monthly income even 
though there may be slack days, on which a full day’s work is 
not available. The guarantees in question are a stabilizing fac- 
tor, which in the railroad industry has received the sanction of 
long experience. 

It may be pointed out that even if the mileage system of wage 
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payments were to be abandoned and all train- and engine-service 
employees paid on a time basis only, with or without guarantees, 
the payments for “time not worked” might not decrease. For 
many employees, the hours which may be worked or the miles 
run per day are variable and irregular because of traffic de- 
mands and operating conditions over which the men have little 
or no control. If wages were paid on a time basis there still 
would be many hours during time on duty in which no work 
could be performed. Many wage-payment plans of other in- 
dustries, involving payments by results, recognize this situation 
and make specific allowances for “idle” time. The railroads, 
moreover, would lose the advantage of the incentive which the 
mileage system of wage payment provides for employees’ co- 
operation in the introduction of heavier or faster motive power 
and speedier train operation. 


Constructive Allowances 


In Table 2 the constructive allowances paid during the period 
under survey (Table 1, Item 7) have been broken down into 
general clesses. The rules may be classified in three main 
groups: 

(1) Rules governing payments for extra work or special serv- 
ice-—Payments under such rules amounted to $261,700, or 36 
per cent of the total constructive-allowance payments. Of that 
amount, $148,955 was paid for switching. The remainder was 
paid for hostling, doubling hills, splitting trains at sidings, road 
work done by yard crews, and many miscellaneous special or 
extra services. 

(2) Rules requiring payment for waiting time—Payments 
amounting to $427,567, or 58 per cent of the total constructive 
allowances, were made in return for time during which it was 


Table 2—Constructive Allowances Paid to Employees in Train and 
Engine Service, Class | Steam Railroads, March, 1934 
Switching and Terminal Companies Included 


Percent Percent of 
of total train and 


Item constructive engine 
No. Type of rule Amount allowances payroll 
et NE og a Na sale a aaa aed $248,175 33.9 0.663 
Bi I i a Sr cag’ tiene cha we Sele 148,955 20.3 .398 
© WE QE og ee ceetinvesse' 88,303 12.1 .236 
4 Held away from home terminal.. 78,689 10.7 -210 

5 Miscellaneous special or extra 
PRE eee ere 73,523 10.1 196 
G Fee met WOOO . on ccc ccevces 28,183 3.8 .075 
De SR, ii aoe oes. owed. eee nee 26,106 3.6 -070 
Road work by yard crews....... 13,116 1.8 .035 

9 Reported and relieved at different 
ee ee eer 9,480 1.3 025 

10 Suspensions, runarounds, called 
EO Se ee eee 5,176 0.7 .014 

11 Miscellaneous waiting or unpro- 
SS are 2,920 0.4 .008 

12 Miscellaneous and_ unclassifiable 
err rrr re 9,546 1.3 -026 





13 Total, all payments of construc- 
tive allowances and arbitraries. $732,172 100.0 1.956 





impossible for an employee to add to his total of miles run or 
work done, but which was required nevertheless in course of 
duty. By far the largest share of the sum, $248,175, was paid 
for time spent by employees “deadheading” under orders to and 
from outside points or back to home terminal when no return 
runs were available for them. The next largest sum, $88,303, 
was paid for time lost in delays at initial and final terminals. 
The only other large item, $78,689, was paid in compensation for 
time lost by employe7s in pool freight and unassigned service 
while held away from home terminal. 

(3) Miscellaneous rules—A third group of rules, difficult to 
classify, provide for compensating employees for certain losses 
of wages or of the opportunity to work. Such payments amount- 
ed to $42,905, or 6 per cent of the sum paid under all construc- 
tive-allowance rules. 

The entire sum paid under rules providing for constructive 
allowances and arbitraries is small compared with the total train- 
and engine-service payroll. Except for minor amounts paid in 
compensation for loss of opportunity to work, none of the pay- 
ments appears to have been made without some return in the 
form of either special or extra service rendered cr time spent in 
line of duty in addition to the time paid for at the regular mile- 
age of hourly rates. There may be situations, however, in 


which certain rules or interpretations have resulted in duplicate 
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payment for the same set of hours, or in which the eff.ci of 
rule is not limited to the amount of compensation it determines. 
If such instances exist, they can be revealed only by further i. 
quiry. 

Annual Earnings Under the Rules 


Moreover, if any train- or engine-service employee is able to 
realize excessive earnings under the present system of rules 
governing wage payments, the number of such employees is in- 
significant. A study of annual earnings of railroad employces, 
recently completed by the co-ordinator’s Section of Labor Re- 
lations, shows that only about one-tenth of one per cent of the 
train- and engine-service employees earned an average of $300 
or more per month in 1933. Less than 15 per cent averaged 
$200 or more per month in the same year. The average earn- 
ings of all employees in this service in 1933 were less than 
$1,800 per year, or $150 per month. In 1929, less than 5 per 
cent of these employees earned as much as $3,600 per year, or 
$300 per month, and the average annual earnings for all were 
slightly less than $2,300. 

Considered by occupations, out of 15,000 employees carried on 
record as road conductors and engineers by the 14 Class I rail- 
roads on which the wage study was made, only 40 earned $3,600 
or more in 1933. In 1929 about 1,500 out of 15,000 in these oc- 
cupations earned $3,600 or more. Of 9,612 employees classified 
as road brakemen and firemen on the 14 railroads, only 33 
earned $2,800 or more in 1933, while 872 out of 11,842 earned 

2,800 or more in 1929. In yard service, only 4 out of 1,589 
engineers and conductors earned $3,000 or more in 1933, and 
only 54 out of 1,280 in 1929. 

In connection with annual earnings, attention perhaps should 
be called to the mileage limitations which apply to many train- 
and engine-service employees. ‘the employees to whom such 
limitations apply may run only a certain agreed-to number of 
miles per month. 


Concluding Statement 


The impression that labor agreement rules necessarily add to 
the cost of railroad operation, and that if the rules were elimi- 
nated the labor cost of the railroads would be greatly reduced, 
is erroneous. If there were no jointly agreed-to rules, it would 
still be necessary for railroad managements to regulate condi- 
tions of employment by general orders and instructions in the 
nature of rules. In such orders and instructions it is probable 
that most of the provisions of the present rules would find a 
place, for it would still be necessary for the managements to re- 
imburse their employees for services rendered, in accordance 
with a suitable system of payments. The mere fact that the 
rules are jointly agreed-to, that is to say, are the product of 
collective bargaining, does not inevitably make them more costly 
to the railroads than if they were simply promulgated by man- 
agement. It is distinctly in the interest of efficiency, economy, 
safety, and good service, that these rules should be the product 
of agreement between the parties at immediate interest, namely, 
the employees and the railroads. Hence, the injunction by Con- 
gress to the parties concerned to exert every reasonable effort 
to make and maintain agreements, and the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act establishing the National Mediation Board as a 
federal agency to assist in the consummation of such agree- 
ments. 

It is obvious that not every point which may come into ques- 
tion concerning the rules is settled merely by having an accurate 
knowledge of the amounts of compensation paid under each type 
of rule. For instance, if the railroads incur operating handi- 
caps, or extra costs of service, in order to avoid the expenses 
attributable to certain rules, the effects do not appear in the 
amount of compensation paid under any particular rule. Nor 
does it follow that the elimination of such rules would necessar- 
ily result in a gain for the railroads, all things considered. Such 
costs, like th possible expense of duplicate payments, and the 
possible service or operating benefits which might follow the 
changing or elimination of certain rules, can be revealed only 
by further inquiry, preferably on the ground where the rules 
are in day-by-day operation. 

Furthermore, this study does not attempt to pass judgment on 
the adequacy of the rules, in all cases that miay arise under 
changing operating conditions, to accomplish effectively the pur- 
poses for which they were first established. There is some evi- 

(Continued on page 956) 
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Recoupering Damaged Crates Reduces Claim Costs 





Freight Claim Division Meeting 


Greater initiative on the part of mechanical departments will result 


in substantial reductions in payments 


the improvement of equipment to meet present and 

future transportation requirements will not only re- 
sult in less damage to freight but will reduce car and 
track maintenance as well, was the conclusion reached at 
the forty-fifth annual session of the Freight Claim divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads at the Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, on June 2 to 4, Chairman J. L. 
McCormack, superintendent of freight loss and damage 
claims of the St. Louis-San Francisco, presiding. This 
conclusion was reached following a discussion of damage 
to lading resulting from the action of freight car trucks 
and bodies under the greatly increased train speeds of 
today. 

Besides the discussion of the relation of equipment 
design to freight damage, the meeting gave considera- 
tion to other important and timely subjects, including 
claim settlements, loss and damage prevention and prin- 
ciples and practices for the investigation and disposition 
of freight claims. 

The program also included an address by Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation, who discussed claim settlements, and by H. G. 
Taylor, chairman of the Western Association of Railway 
Executives, who spoke on the general problems of the 
railroads. 


T ite greater initiative by mechanical departments in 


Field Men Also Convene 


An innovation in the annual session was the holding of 
an informal conference of traveling field men in con- 
Junction with the main meeting. This meeting of men 
Tepresenting railroads from all sections of the country 
and Canada, was called in the belief that the work of loss 
and damage prevention field representatives, bureau in- 
speciors and others employed in a similar capacity would 
be aided by the consideration of subjects of special in- 
terest to these men in which they could have the oppor- 
tuni:y to present their experiences. Because of the im- 
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portance of these men in developing loss and damage 
prevention data it is planned to hold a similar meeting 
each year. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Chairman, 
W. C. Johnson, freight claim agent of the Chicago & 
North Western; first vice-chairman, J. B. Mordecai, 
traffic manager of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, and second vice-chairman, S. R. Biering, assistant 
general claim agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 

The members decided to hold the next annual meeting 
in Toronto, Ontario, on a date to be selected by the gen- 
eral committee. 


Car Bouncing Damages Freight 


The discussion of the relation between equipment and 
damage to freight was the result of conditions which have 
developed during the last two years coincident with in- 
creasing train speeds and the urgent need for preventive 
measures in view of the still greater train speeds in pros- 
pect during the next few years. During the discussion 
of this subject Walter Bohnstengel, assistant engineer of 
tests of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, reported that 
“the conclusions reached as a result of tests are that 
freight cars equipped with 1933 Standard A.R.A. or old 
Standard A.R.A. coil springs develop bouncing at criti- 
cal speeds which is more pronounced at half load than at 
full load. This bouncing can be reduced or practically 
eliminated by the use of various devices in conventional 
trucks or by special trucks. The use of these devices 
should effect large savings by the reduction of vertical 
oscillation in cars that operate at speeds above 36 m.p.h. 
if wheels are true, and at lower speeds if wheels are not 
true. 

“While we may be most vitally interested in the reduc- 
tion of lading damage, because of its immediate concern 
as regards the relation of railroad and shipper, there is 
also the protection that is afforded to equipment and track 
by keeping coupiing speeds within the protective capacity 
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of draft gears and reducing vertical oscillation by suitable 
snubbing devices in the truck spring arrangement. For 
example, one owner of private tank cars has some truck 
spring snubbers in service and is seeking test data to de- 
termine if he is justified in more extensive snubber appli- 
cation, not for the protection of the oil in the cars, but 
to reduce the maintenance cost of the equipment. 

“From these facts it will be seen that some progress is 
being made toward the reduction of lading damage. To 
eliminate end shock, draft gears are being improved to 
cushion these impacts better and to stay operative at all 
times. Tests have determined that vertical oscillation or 
bouncing is not due to a faulty condition of equipment 
but because any car, even when in first class condition, 
has a certain period of vibration, depending on the load 
and springs. Such cars, as they move in trains, receive 
periodic impacts from rail joints, and if the car speed is 
such that the frequency of impact and the natural vibra- 
tion of the spring system coincide, harmonic yibrations 
occur that may result in springs going solid, thereby caus- 
ing spring breakage or shocks to the car body that tend 
to lift the lading off the car floor. This critical condition 
may exist in a rather narrow speed range. It may be at 
its worst at 47 m.p.h. for one spring and load and at 51 
m.p.h. for another spring, while at a speed of 5 m.p.h. 
above or below the critical speed this disturbance may not 
be damaging. It was found in tests that the introduction 
of some spring friction or snubbing in the spring system 
greatly improved the riding conditions. It therefore fol- 
lows that any reduction of lading damage means a reduc- 
tion of maintenance costs to equipment and track.” 


Suggestions for Prevention 


Other loss and damage prevention subjects discussed 
included damage to fresh fruits, melons and vegetables, 
carload damage and less carload loss and damage. In 
general the suggestions for the prevention of damage em 
braced better loading, stowing and packing, adequate con- 
tainers and more complete inspection reports to develop 
the causes of damage so as to assist shippers in the proper 
preparation of shipments. Suggestions included a re- 
duction of the bulge pack and the cessation of overpack- 
ing lettuce, carrots and other products, which cause con- 
tainers to break during transit. The Committee on the 
Prevention of Loss and Damage, in its report, recom- 
mended that members and bureaus advocate the use of 
parchment lining paper, base filler board, a reasonable 
bulge and a more efficient recoopering when the Los An- 
geles crate is used; recommend the use of the straight 
side or tub baskets to replace bushel baskets and ham- 
pers; confine sampling to legitimate sampling ; and make 
detailed reports of the causes of damage. 

G. W. Lupton, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in discussing damage re- 
sulting from inspection and sampling in transit, empha- 
sized the need for remedial action, suggesting that the 
claim agents and operating officers who are responsible 
for the policing of this practice, work out the needed cor- 
rection. That a very appreciable amount of the total 
damage can be attributed to inspection and sampling in 
transit, he said, was revealed in a recent check of a num- 
ber of test cars of citrus fruit in which the slack was 
taken up through the medium of a new type of squeeze. 

“Another matter,” he said, “which I believe could 
very well be placed before operating officers, is the need 
for bracing partially unloaded cars before allowing them 
to be moved. Our experience in originating territory 
has shown conclusively the need for protecting partially 
loaded cars, and by the same token the need exists for 
protecting partially unloaded cars. When a switching 
locomotive switches a track on which there are par- 
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tially unloaded cars, the contents of which have not been 
braced, damage is very apt to result. Many inspection 
reports covering car-door inspections reflect little, if any, 
damage, whereas subsequent reports show heavy damage 
as the result of rough handling, and in these instances, 
failure to break down the load and brace it can be the 
only cause.” 


Principles and Practices 


Following the report on principles and practices fo 
the investigation and disposition of freight claims, sub 
mitted by the general committee, several amendment 
were adopted which more accurately define the limita 
tions of the code and promote uniformity of application 
These amendments were designed to establish the valid 
ity of inspections, and provide a basis for determining 
the value of products, the extent of damage and th 
actual loss incurred by the shipper or receiver, based 
upon prevailing values. 

The report of the general committee, in discussing 
principles and practices, said, “the year just ended has 
practically completed two full years since principles and 
practices were adopted and your committee submits that 
this legislation has proven itself one of the most far- 
reaching efforts which the division has undertaken. The 
membership as a whole has clearly appreciated the value 
of this activity which not only stabilizes our claim ad- 
justments along uniform lines but in addition thereto 
insures individual member lines against claim settlement 
policies on the part of its competitors which might, in 
the absence of uniform principles and practices, work 
out detrimentally to it. There is now, and has been 
since the initiation of our principles and practices, a 
very apparent and sincere desire on the part of our 
members in all territories to adhere uniformly to the 
provisions of the code.” 

In order to facilitate the working of the division 
and to promote efficiency in the handling of claims, 
the Committee on Freight Claim Prevention of the 
Freight Claim division has been consolidated with the 
Committee on Freight Handling Service of theTrans- 
portation division, the new committee being known as 
the Committee on prevention of Loss and Damage. All 
branches of the Association, including express service, 
are represented on this committee. With this arrange- 
ment, shippers contact one committee on all questions 
relating to proper packing, loading and handling of 
freight. Another step in this direction was taken when 
the general committee released its jurisdiction over the 
rules and regulations covering interline apportionment 
of overcharge claims. These are now under the juris- 
diction of the Accounting division of the Association. 


Train Service Rules Surveyed 
(Continued from page 954) 


dence, for instance, of conflict between two or more rules in the 
same agreement as applied to a given situation, particularly if 
the situation is novel, which tends to give rise to disputes. There 
is evidence, also, of attitudes in regard to the application of the 
rules, which sometimes produce an insistence upon the letter ot 
the law without regard to considerations of equity, and some- 
times result in denial to the employees of some of the saie- 
guards which the rules are intended to afford. 

The subject is so important that it is mentioned here even 
though it is outside the scope of the present inquiry. There is 
an obligation upon both men and management to interpret and 
apply the rules in a spirit of fair play. Neither party to the 
contract that contains them can afford to further a partisan a:- 
vantage at the risk of imperiling this essential purpose. 
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Why “Co-ordination” Comes Slowly 


C.N.R. chairman finds railway officers lacking in will to co-operate, 


. ’ 
reluctant to economize at labor's expense 


ARLY last week the House of Commons committee 

or railways at Ottawa met to give Hon. Charles P. 

Fullerton, chairman of the board of trustees, of 
the Canadian National, an opportunity of replying to 
the charges made the previous week by Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Railways, that Mr. Fullerton was 
being relieved of his post (through the legislation just 
passed by the House but which has yet to run the gaunt- 
let of the Senate) because he was not a railway man; 
and that, in his two years and a half as head of the 
Canadian National, there had been no improvement in 
the situation and there had been a retardation in joint 
economies as between the government road and the 
Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. Fullerton read a statement to the committee in 
which he said he and his two colleagues had never been 
charged with being moved by political considerations, 
and he asserted that “When all the factors affecting 
the railway are taken into consideration it is my con- 
fident claim that the railway is more economically 
operated, that its efficiency as a transportation system is 
greater, and that it is better equipped, from the stand- 
point of prospective profit, to deal with business ex- 
pansion than it ever was before.” 

Continuing, he said in part: 


Complexity of Technical Details 


“It must be kept in mind that the obligation to agree 
upon co-operative measures to effect economies and pro- 
vide for more remunerative operation, is cast equally 
upon the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific, 
and not upon the former only. It is perhaps only 
natural that public attention should be directed more 
particularly to the part played by the National Railways, 
but no impartial and fair survey of the situation will 
confine criticism—if room for such exists—solely to one 
system. 

“Only those intimately associated with the activities 
and negotiations involved in reaching co-operative agree- 
ment between the railway companies can properly ap- 
preciate the difficulties which constantly arise. For the 
compilation of data and the development of necessary 
details and information, the trustees are entirely in the 
hands of their technical officers. From the time the 
trustees entered upon office they have been persistent in 
directing their own attention and that of the officers 
under them to this very important subject. They have 
taken every step to avoid delays, and in so far as they 
coul, have insisted upon constant application on the part 
of their technical officers and advisers to the study and 
deve'opment of co-operative plans. They have given 
full weight to the views of those professionally possess- 
ing ‘echnical knowledge and skill, and in no case—with 
the ‘'mited exception of the pace at which negotiations 
were being conducted—have they found themselves in 
conf: ct with the views of their experts from the presi- 
dent down. 


Officers Lack Will to Co-Operate 


“I is my view that quicker progress could have been 
mad had there been present in the officials of both 
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railroads, a greater measure of the will to co-operate. 
There could, in my opinion, easily be a more enthusiastic 
disposition to overcome obstacles in the way of co- 
operative progress, and it may be useful to devote a 
little time to the consideration of some of the aspects 
of co-operation which influence the average railway 
official. 

“In the opinion of Mr. Eastman, (Federal Co-ordi- 
nator of Transportation in the United States) the ten- 
dency of railroad management to cling to assumed in- 
dividual advantages in preference to those which would 
be gained by co-ordination or correlation, is ingrained, 
and it may be impossible to overcome. Many railroad 
executives have an instinctive distrust of co-ordination 
projects, especially those which are large in scope. Such 
projects run counter to their training, and often to their 
self-interest. The executive officers have grown up in 
the business, and this idea of conflicting interests is in- 
grained and predominant. Their habit of mind is in- 
tensely individualistic and suspicious of collective action. 
My observation leads me to: the belief that we have a 
similar situation in Canada. 

“Another factor to which attention must be given is 
that almost every scheme for effecting further economies 
has a direct bearing on some community, and the in- 
terests of each community have to be seriously considered. 
It is a remarkable feature of the public’s attitude to- 
wards co-operative and other economy measures that, 
while there is universal approval of these in the ab- 
stract, any concrete step which affects employment in, or 
the supposed importance of a community, is immediately 
faced with all the opposition which that community can 
command. 


Crisis Seen as Merely Temporary 


“There is still another and very real impediment in 
the way of further extensive economies, and of co- 
operation. Throughout the whole service there is a wide- 
spread conviction that the difficulties of the Canadian 
National (and no doubt this also applies to other rail- 
road systems) are of a purely temporary nature brought 
about by times of depression, which in due course will 
pass. Buoyed up in this belief, there is a reluctance 
to take steps permanently diminishing the assets and 
importance of the railway, and one can observe in the 
initiation and development of co-operative plans, a 
disposition to take steps which can later be retraced, 
rather than radical methods which would leave a perma- 
nent imprint on the system. 

“But perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of 
expediting further extensive economies concerns labor. 
To reduce expenses on any large scale men must be dis- 
placed, and if serious hardship and unrest are to be 
avoided, some form of dismissal pay or compensation 
should be considered. It is my personal view that a 
great deal more progress might be made in co-operative 
measures for economy, as wel! as in other economy 
measures, if some plan for employee dismissal compen- 
sation were worked out and adopted. I believe it-to be 
a fact that the officials of the railroad, comtemplating 
changes designed to secure economy but which involve 
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putting men out of work with little hope of re-employ- 
ment, are influenced by humanitarian feelings, and natur- 
ally the men resist all such measures to the limit. It 
does not seem unreasonable to urge that part of the 
advantage to the employers should be shared with labor, 
rather than that the whole burden should be borne by 
labor. 


Labor Cannot Be Asked to Bear Entire Burden 


“The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act requires 
that both the burden and the advantage should be 
shared by the two companies. It seems to have been 
overlooked that the joint advantage can be secured only 
by transferring the burden to labor. A more equitable 
arrangement with labor appears to be required and 
should be provided. If this were done, one great pre- 
liminary step towards the accomplishment of any radical 
changes which might displace labor would be made. The 
natural reluctance of the officials to give up that to 
which they are accustomed, and perhaps that which they 
have helped to create or develop, is understandable, but 
it must take second place to the national economy. Ways 
and means must be found of obtaining a better co- 
operative atmosphere. The campaign for amalgamation 
did not help the situation in this respect. Uninformed 
comparisons of relative operating efficiency between the 
two organizations do not help. The disposition towards 
each other and towards co-operation itself, of the two 
organizations, does not help. 

“T am convinced that the greatest obstacle to co-opera- 
tive measures is consideration for the men who would 
be displaced by their adoption. An agreement has been 
reached between the railway executives and organized 
labor in the United States providing for the payment 
of a measure of compensation to employees thrown out 
of work by consolidation of railway facilities, and I 
understand that the British railways also made some 
provision for employees displaced as a result of the 
amalgamation of British railways into four systems. 

“T have reached the conclusion that the Government, 
the railways, and the representatives of railway labor, 
should discuss this matter together with a view to the 
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Freight Car Loading 
WasHInGTon, D. (| 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
May 30 totaled 646,859 cars, a decrease of 36,547 
cars as compared with the week before, because of 

the holiday on May 30, but an increase of 84,177 cars, 
or 15 per cent, as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. All commodity classifications except coal 
and live stock showed increases as compared with last 
year’s figures and coal and coke showed increases as 
compared with the week before. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 30 








District 1936 1935 1934 
NE i wranced-e cena ad cy ee one ee 144,688 127,412 129,535 
DE vacbewsn ceeds oases ccees 133,765 114,145 116,192 
I ht oa cc adpre ra aint Oe wh ies 46,771 42,539 41,363 
ES Ce re Pe een 92,095 83,060 83,072 
PPO PE re 99,091 78,510 82,657 
ee ee re eee rere. 85,208 73,117 81,177 
ee errr ree 45,241 43,899 45,650 
Total Western Districts ............ 229,540 195,526 209,494 
SD Pee OE. |< caw a diara Oe-d:eceauee-e,eu 646.859 562,682 579,656 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 29,734 23,255 27,151 
EE eer es fee ae 10,343 11,104 15,756 
a ataltg cts cite hts eacaarean eee eons 114,022 116,607 101,600 
NN eg eS alah Sat tana gs, ginal 9,078 6,162 7,068 
ee ee eee pe ee ees 31,555 24,648 24,442 
te hain Nara atti eg alale erwin awa el 44,655 30,061 30,319 
NES ee eae 144,988 137,990 143,58¢ 
IID 6 a acl as ack urmaeinmbia anne 262,884 212.855 229.73] 
NR A Sie ihaaa Allg dic icty wlah arbre a te na eS a 646,859 562,682 579,656 
OR Spee eee ete oe 683,406 598,396 625,990 
en ne ee ee 681,447 582,950 612,331 
NT i hn ar aa cence cg plier eltaGoeeeek oer 668,935 575.020 602,798 
BM: Gaenahids chs Vaskacatenaneus 671,154 568,927 605,246 

Cumulative Total, 22 Weeks.... 13,803,858 12,694,994 12,931,649 


Car Loading in Canada 
Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 30 
totaled 40,241 cars, as against 43,834 cars last year, it 
is announced by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Tota! Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Total for Canada: 
40,241 “ 








‘ ° e ae A ey eer een rr ae 23,776 

adoption of some arrangement for two Canadian rail-  & a ee earpnremnennententyae 44,004 241352 

° ~, . . 2 P IQ 9455 

roads as will afford reasonable protection against hard- ee ee er taeertereeser~+ se'aas 
ship on the part of those employees, who after long Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

years of service, may be displaced by the adoption of a A ad sgplepae ht edabneaainipnepmpinanedt soe phy poig 

* ° ¥ - June 1, ee ee ea ee 935, 93,922 

co-operative measures.” Ee at tcin phe binedxinedenerssnns 916,318 516,133 
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CN.R. Directors Bill 
Now Before the Senate 


Proposal to set up new board and 
recast management passed by 
House of Commons 


Without a murmur of dissent third read- 
ing and final passage were given in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa last week 
to the bill of Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Railways, to substitute a board of seven 
directors for the present board of three 
trustees of the Canadian National, and in 
other respects to recast the management 
of the government road. The measure 
now goes to the Senate. 

During the final sitting the Labor mem- 
bers made persistent efforts to get incor- 
porated into the legislation a provision for 
dismissal compensation, but the Minister 
made it plain that while he was favorable 
to such a provision, he felt it proper to 
give the managements of the two railways 
and the employees’ organizations further 
opportunity to reach agreements of their 
own. Mr. Howe assured the House that 
if it developed that such agreements could 
not be reached, he would next session fa- 
vorably consider legislation to facilitate 
compensation for employees displaced as a 
result of operating economies. 

A charge by Mr. Howe, Minister of 
Railways, that Hon. C. P. Fullerton, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Cana- 
dian National, had been disloyal to the pres- 
ent Government, produced a storm of con- 
troversy in the House earlier in the same 
sitting. 

“As long as this Government is respon- 
sible for the Canadian National Railways 
and its operation, it wants a management 
at the head that is loyal to this Govern- 
ment,” declared Mr. Howe to the accom- 
paniment of applause from Liberal mem- 
bers. “Since this Government took office 
the chairman of the railway has spent 
more time in Ottawa in the offices of 
members of the late Government than he 
has in the offices of the present Govern- 
ment.” 

This brought Conservative leaders to 
their feet, demanding that Mr. Fullerton 
be given full opportunity to defend him- 
self against the charge, and the five ex- 
Ministers present each rose and denied that 
he had had any conversation with Mr. 
Fullerton since the change of Government, 
although the leader of the Conservative 
Opposition, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, said 


¢ had seen the chairman on only one oc- 
casion. 


Air-Express Business Up 


Air express revenues over the Railway 
Express Agency’s contract airlines show 
for April, 1936, an 85 per cent gain over 
the revenue of the same airlines in April, 
1935. The Express Agency’s expanded air 
service became effective in February, 1936, 
in which month the revenue showed a 63 
per cent increase over the combined ex- 
press revenue of the contract airlines for 
February, last year. In March the gain 
was 75 per cent while for the first three 
months of the co-ordinated operation the 
increase in revenue amounted to 76 per 
cent. 


Motor Carrier Act to be Explained 


John L. Rodgers, director of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will speak on Admin- 
istration of the Motor Carrier Act at a 
luncheon to be given by the Traffic Club 
of Chicago on June 16. 


Depreciation Accounting Prescribed 
for Express Companies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order prescribing a system 
of depreciation accounting for express 
companies to become effective on January 


1, 1937. 


Master Boilermakers’ Convention 


The annual meeting of the Master 
Boilermakers’ Association will be held 
September 16 and 17, 1936, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. The Association’s of- 
ficers and committee members have been 
at work preparing papers and reports for 
discussion at the meeting. There will be 
no exhibits; this will be strictly a busi- 
ness meeting. 


Chart to Guide Shippers In Selection 
of Cars For Loading 


The Car Service Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads is giving 
wide distribution among shippers to a 
chart to guide them in the selection of box 
cars for loading, showing the home dis- 
tricts for all principal ownerships of cars. 
It is pointed out that observance of the 
principles outlined with the chart in se- 
lecting empty cars for loading will greatly 
contribute to the economical operation of 
the railroads by preventing unnecessary 
empty inileage. The use of a foreign car 


for loading to home territory instead of 
loading a local car away from home is said 
to be most important, since this will often 
prevent the movement of cars empty in 
both directions. 
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Present Recovery Cited 
as Slowest in History 


Dunn says business, with labor and 
government, to blame for 
sluggish revival 


“Recovery from the present great de- 
pression has thus far been the slowest ever 
made from any great depression in the 
history of the United States, and it 
strongly behooves us to inquire why, and 
to do what we can to stimulate the re- 
covery actually under way,” said Samuel 
O. Dunn, chairman of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company and editor of 
Railway Age, to the Southwest Regional 
Shippers Advisory Board in an address at 
Fort Worth, Texas, on June 9. 

“In his ‘Manual of Railroads,’ in which 
he gave statistics for 1879, showing the 
completeness of the recovery that had oc- 
curred from the worst depression that ever 
preceded the present one, Henry V. Poor 
said: ‘Fortunately for the country there 
has been during the past year an unusual 
freedom from adverse legislation tending to 
regulate the operations of our railroads, 
and as a consequence the companies have 
been left free to work out the problems of 
cheap transportation governed only by the 
inevitable laws of trade.’ Likewise, other 
industries during the depression of the 
seventies, and the railroads and other in- 
dustries during the depression of the nine- 
ties, were left free to work out their prob- 
lems ‘governed only by the inevitable laws 
of trade.’ 

“This was in striking contrast to what 
has been done during the present depres- 
sion, when government, organized labor 
and organized business have all joined in 
efforts to prevent the operation of the ‘in- 
evitable laws of trade. They have not 
prevented their operation; but they have 
succeeded in causing them to so operate as 
to retard increases of production and traffic, 
and consequent reductions of unemployment 
and relief rolls. 

“By artificial policies and practices they 
have maintained or increased hourly wages, 
costs of production, prices and rates in in- 
dustry and transportation as was never 
done before in any depression. Government 
has been interfering in all industries, 
whether naturally monopolistic or other- 
wise. Ostensibly this has been done prin- 
cipally to maintain or increase the purchas- 
ing power of employees in industry and 
transportation. But it has ignored the 
vitally important fact that the products and 
services of industry and _ transportation 
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must be sold principally to the large ma- 
jority of the population that does not de- 
rive its income from industry and trans- 
portation. Therefore, the tendency of these 
measures has been to curtail the effective 
demand of a large majority of the popula- 
tion for the products and services of in- 
dustry and transportation. 

“If we are to make the truth about busi- 
ness more to our liking we must face facts. 
Let us look at the record of the three 
greatest depressions in our history as indi- 
cated by railroad statistics of freight 
moved, which afford the best single meas- 
ure of the total volume of production and 
distribution of commodities, and, therefore, 
of the total volume of business of all kinds 
done. 

“Six years after the panic of 1873 recov- 
ery from the depression which followed it 
was so complete that in 1879 the amount 
of freight moved by our railroads was 47 
per cent larger than in any previous year. 

“Six years after the panic of 1893 re- 
covery from the subsequent depression was 
so complete that the amount of freight 
moved by railroads was 30 per cent more 
than in any previous year. 

“Six years after the panic in 1929 the 
amount of freight moved by our railways 
was 40 per cent less than in 1929, their 
gross earnings 46 per cent less and their 
net operating income 60 per cent less. 
The diversion of freight to other carriers 
can account for only a part of this great 
difference. Railroad loadings were 13 per 
cent larger in the first five months of 1936 
than in 1932 and 26 per cent larger than 
in 1933; but they were still 35 per cent 
smaller than in 1929. Their increase within 
the last three years has been only one- 
fifth as great as the decline that occurred 
in the preceding three years. At this rate 
it would take until 1949 to make them as 
large as in 1929, and thus indicate com- 
plete recovery. 

“Tt is absurd to say that this depression 
has been longer and more profound than 
any previous one because of fundamental 
changes in economic conditions in this 
country. As was true after the great de- 
pressions of both the seventies and the 
nineties, there exists a great potential de- 
mand for industrial products and transpor- 
tation service. In fact, this potential de- 
mand is now far more enormous than ever 
before. All that is required to cause a 
larger increase in production, transporta- 
tion, employment and prosperity than ever 
occurred is to adopt the government and 
business measures and policies necessary to 
convert this potential demand into an 
effective demand. Allow this potential de- 
mand to become effective, and the total 
volume of business and employment will, 
within a few years, become vastly larger 
than they ever were before. 

“The railways need only one thing to re- 
habilitate themselves financially and phys- 
ically, and to render better service than ever 
before. This is a further increase of traf- 
fic, unaccompanied by further unnecessary 
and artificial increases in operating ex- 
penses. Their traffic, both before and dur- 
ing the depression, has been adversely 
affected by competition of other carriers 
which has been unfair because competing 
carriers have been subsidized and have 
not been regulated as the railways have 
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been. But the principal reason why the 
freight business of the railways is still one- 
third smaller than in 1929 is lack of ade- 
quate increases in production and construc- 
tion in other industries from which they 
derive the bulk of their traffic.” 


Railway Employment Increased in May 


Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, had 1,067,964 em- 
ployees as of the middle of the month of 
May, according to their reports compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This was an increase of 1.76 per cent as 
compared with the number in April and an 
increase of 7.11 per cent as compared with 
the number in May, 1935. The employees 
in the maintenance of wy and structures 
group showed an increase of 10.74 per 
cent in a year, while the train and engine 
service group showed an increase of 8.08 
per cent. 


Traffic Club of St. Louis 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 


June 13, 1936 


President R. C. Trovillion, freight trz ic 
manager of the Missouri-Kansas-Tex.;: 
first vice-president James J. Hoban, tr.f- 
fic manager of the Hunter Packing C 
pany; second vice-president, W. C. Bere- 
mann, manager of the National Carload:ys 
Corporation; third vice-president, Frank 
Mullivan, vice-president of the Crunden- 
Martin Manufacturing Company; fourth 
vice-president, C. B. Sudborough, assistant 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania; ‘th 
vice-president, Edward F. Ledwidge, een- 
eral traffic manager of the Granite City 
Steel Company; secretary, A. J. Koke, 
traffic manager of A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company, and treasurer, W. A. Vahle, 
trafic manager of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 


Net Deficit for March Increased by 
Social Security and Retirement Acts 


Excise taxes levied against the railroads 
under the social security act and the rail- 
road retirement act brought about an in- 
crease in their net deficit for the month of 
March as compared with that for March, 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET I EMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled From 138 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 144 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of March 
1936 


For the three months of 


1935 Income Items 1936 1935 
$35,205,513 $38,129,873 1. Net railway operating income....... $104,564,978 $86,366,523 
11,927,043 13,563,477 pO ee rere ree 33,794,409 37,442,334 
47,132,556 51,693,350 3. err re 138,359,387 123,808,857 
1,479,490 1,391,991 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 4,567,755 4,307,399 
45,653,066 50,301,359 s. Income available for fixed charges 133,791,632 119,501,458 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,168,789 11,048,203 6-01. Rent for leased roads....... 33,149,576 32,959,838 
41,580,092 42,196,074 6-02. Interest deductions ........ 124,879,399 126.231.616 
220,816 218,917 6-03. Other deductions ........... 656,296 655,485 
52,969,697 53,463,194 6-04. Total fixed charges....... 158,685,271 159,846,939 
¥ 7,316,631 tf 3,161,835 7 Income after fixed charges....... £ 24,893,639 t 40,345,481 
999,831 999,831 S. Combest CHATWES 22 ccc cccwccce 3,029,495 3,014,495 
$8,316,462 tf 4,161,666 9. gy ee eee ft 27,923,134 t 43,359,976 
10. Depreciation (Way and_ structures, 
16,222,679 16,346,001 OE NED Si cinivwcncewseeesas 48,390,712 48,889,376 
1,587,227 1,345,023 11. Federal income taxes............... 4,940,331 4,013,028 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
1,317,625 4,006,540 12-01. On common stock......... 15,597,027 20,641,477 
ee , 12-02. On preferred stock........ 4,026,917 3,295,850 


Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of March 
1936 1935 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707).............. 


RD ae See kaye es lhc aca Nhat a Si0 eae eek Aes 
15. Demand loans and deposits................¢- 
16. Time Gratis and Geposits. ... oo. cccccccccccess 
EE Bee 
18. Loans and bills receivable. .........sccccccee 


20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............ 
\ ee ee ee eee 
23. Interest and dividends receivable............. 
Bh ED 5.645 4 6 osc Relkccdtemmncnenecs 
es I ia aos iso ko 0055s 0 scee se 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25).... 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within six months*... 


28. Loams.and tille payable? «..<.0c ccs ccccccssces 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable....... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable.......... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable.............. 
32. Eetereet metured WEPGid. nn... cccccccces. 
33. Dividends matured unpaid.................. 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid................ 
35. Unmatured dividends declared.............. 
36. Unmatured interest accrued................. 
37. Unmatured rents accrued.................-. 
SO. Ceer currant TOROS. 2.0... 6 icc ii ciccscccss 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. 


Government taxes............ 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes... . 


riers ee $44, 
13 


$694,720,545 75,915,597 








$7 
$445,821,062 $338,416,968 


para omc ol erelceda eee oar 4,691,223 10,692,042 
Ee ee 30,281,892 40,800,230 
2 ine de anew Seana anaes 140,939,641 76,932,498 
Rees eae et ahs 2,596,340 5,004,715 
SO et oe ae ee 61,063,591 57,810,956 

45,628,267 43,418,563 
pv areters vale wiwersiepelels 140,192,364 143,987,070 
ec irae atone iat iene aoa a 294,315,208 307,439,159 
Sate avatar tale again xk 24,288,836 37,588,588 
aoe waleieie Wa bie eee 2,219,096 2,976,386 
A Oe 5,780,101 10,705,865 





clea We wweeee sw aims. $1,197,817,621 $1,075,773,040 





$327,992,282 


$309,356,610 $318,356,653 


$236,888,756 


oes aks beh anaes eae 74,249,230 70,439,529 
ene dkin oe eee-etees 221,709,251 207 875,993 
acaba Was 6 ere aren enb atic 79,445,686 91,488,437 
ia ea 6S Se as nin 456,802,388 346,007,794 
jadserenecewaaeake 13,441,119 16,086,081 
Ceaweaaneccaalens 413,922,675 282,942,813 
ee ee ee eee 1,542,032 1,122,886 
Seer Ter ere 105,588,783 105,73¢ 285 
A a eae nae ee 31,176,110 30,496,758 
seach aiete oie eae eee 26,650,698 26,902,513 





$1,733,884,582 $1,497,481,742 





04 $33,78°,261 
80 136,77 1.483 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other ‘han 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
+ Includes obligations which mature not more than two years after date of issue. 


t Deficit or other reverse items. 
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59,838 
31,616 
55,485 
46,939 
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114,495 
559,976 


389,376 
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41,4 


77 
295,850 
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915,597 
416,968 
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MET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after Net income before 





depreciation depreciation 
eee es 
“_\ 
For the 3 months of For the 3 months of 
Name of railway 1936 1935 1936 1935 

Alton BR. Re. .cccsccctsseccccies veveesiesieces * $419,694 * $413,232 * $338,037 * $332,112 
Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§.... * 1,357,059 * 2,286,291 1,478,314 638,442 
Rivaler GONG BRO M. Beca nes sce ce cwceeee 1,392,008 979,760 1,930,112 1,547,175 
Daltinmone & CNG) Bee Bes cc cesisesccnceeveese. * 2,620,430 * 621,708 * 767,687 1,116,164 
ESS OS SS eee * 1,910,079 * 534,663 * 1,498,999 * 132,947 
ee SS ee eee * 688,541 * 737,011 * 495,968 * 541,982 
Central R. R. of New Jersey... ....-0ssceees * 813,856 * 664,621 * 429,800 * 246,591 
ye ee eee ee 9,271,285 7,102,271 11,383,374 9,152,017 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.f............. * 249,095 * 221,471 * 99,423 66,750 
Chicago & North Western Ry.}............. * 4753.834 * 3.506.073 * 3,498,849 * 2,230,700 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 932,350 * 1,183,093 2,082,248 80,386 
Chicago Great Western R ( ee eer * 780,399 * 736,332 © 657,433 * $99,516 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f * 4,338,478 * 5,453,841 * 2,990,726 * 4,044,315 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.¥......... * 4,511,611 * 4,560,869 * 3,432,983 * 3,449,969 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry... * 1,019,386 * 763,267 * 869,552 * 604,659 
Delaware & Hruatean Be. ic ccscccescccwe coe * 503,610 * 1,020,617 ® 222665 * 773,778 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... * 654,915 * 749;578 16,780 * 74,292 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f........ * 1,081,767 * 1,064,097 * 792,504 * 766,318 
Elgin, Joliet & Bastern Ry... 2.0 sc0.casccce 312,490 94,980 538,185 717,086 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.). * 172,167 * 423,262 802,801 610,754 
Grand Tramk Western BR. BR... ccccivscesccs 182,950 * 169,434 494,346 98,413 
ee rere ee * 4,128,889 * 4,558,634 * 3,197,341 * 3,666,121 
ES ee Ee eer - 16,960 * 689,653 1,038,875 1,214,575 
ee DR, See ere ee * 692,124 * 639,549 * 13s * 40,414 
Beg SS he Se ee ere ee * 502,529 * 735.676 * 205,922 * 446,625 
Louisville & Nashville R. R............-..20% 1,505,442 701,382 2,551,776 1,756,330 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 1,913,131 * 2,068,598 * 1,606,159 * 1,794,698 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ............-.. * 885,508 * 1,539,913 * 564,262 * 1,211,249 
ee ee ere * 3,048,759 * 4,719,407 * 1,996,584 * 3,626,326 
sO Os EE eS ee * 1,041,18 * 1,684,849 3,004,636 2,475,430 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 475,122 171,293 862,415 578,824 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t.. * 2,512,582 * 1,291,802 * 1,657,705 * 383,508 
LO ae eS ra 7,460,567 4,568,032 8,580,434 5,673,330 
MevtReyl PACU es ci0iscocisees concedesesai * 3,026,386 * 3,539,455 * 2,245,476 * 2,752,889 
ee ES er ere eee 2,092,054 4,389,588 7,380,914 9,590,981 
Re NN cao go Siic sand wide OSeneTe ores 481,452 361,386 1,116,958 1,006,581 
Pateburgh & Lake Erie BR. R..... 2s cccsccece 656,164 670,313 1,107,111 1,097,355 
err ee Teer ee Tee ee 1,238,660 909,586 2,039,541 1,664,448 
St Loww-aett Premcmen BRy.8........6. ccccccces * 2,261,874 * 3,341,004 * 1,453,876 * 2,547,822 
St. Louis Southwestern Linesf.............. . 26,261 ° * 68,923 125,595 88,256 
Seotnard Bie Dime BG og acco cccccwsisceces * 1,588,707 * 1,819,194 * 1,118,747 * 1,358,740 
I a. co aia ate otanhia thar ok pra Wece aa oe as * 20,622 * 1,124,924 602,443 * 420,926 
Southern Pacific Transportation System||...... * 1,862,983 * 3,080,150 108,898 * 1,195,600 
6 ON EOE ae ee eee re 238,657 * 146,521 529,855 154,593 
OE ES Se er ee era 1,221,030 1,889,711 2,807,578 3,508,427 
IE I 5 diborane sa bos aide Beenie eee * 549,547 * 815,098 a 14,125 * 273,554 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 8. R............. * 237,312 " 780,952 * 130,499 * 631,357 


7 Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 


§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. and Panhandle 


& Santa Fe Ry. 


{ Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


The operation of all 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $1,024,726 for 


three months of 1936 and $1,047,929 for three months of 1935. 


this statement. 
* Deficit. 


These figures are not reflected in 








1935, although for the first three months 
of this year their net deficit was less than 
that for the corresponding period of last 
year, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s monthly report of selected in- 
come and balance-sheet items. For March, 
after payment of fixed charges and con- 
tingent charges, the roads had a net deficit 
of $8,316,462, as against a deficit of 
$4,161,666 in March, 1935. For the three 
months period the deficit this year was 
$27,923,134, as compared with $43,359,976 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
For March 61 roads reported a net income 
while 74 reported deficits. For the three 
months 53 roads reported net income and 
82 had deficits. In the corresponding 
period of last year only 41 roads reported 
a net income while 94 had deficits. 

A footnote shows that the net income 
as reported includes charges of $1,452,072 
for March, 1936, and $4,296,025 for the 


three months of 1936 on account of ac- 
Crua'; for excise taxes levied under the 
socia. security act; also $4,012,619 for 
March, 1936, and $4,192,631 for three 


montis under the requirements of the tax 
act \ hich was passed with the railroad re- 
tiren.ent act. The net income for March, 


1935. included charges of $2,090,373 and 
that for three months of 1935 included 


$6,193,694 because of liability under the 
railroad retirement act of 1934. The com- 
mission’s compilations are shown in the 
accompanying tables. 


Railroad Enthusiasts 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., will 
make a trip to Atlantic City, N. J., from 
New York on Sunday, June 28, on the 
Blue Comet of the Central of New Jersey. 
John Thomas, who addressed the En- 
thusiasts at their last meeting, will be en- 
gineer of the train that day. The round- 
trip fare is $2.75. This trip is in lieu of 
that scheduled over the Poughkeepsie 
bridge which has been cancelled. 


How to Pack Furniture 


The Freight Container Bureau, A.A.R., 
30 Vesey Street, New York City, has is- 
sued a 12-page bulletin on “Packing of 
Small Articles of Furniture in Corrugated 
and Solid Fibreboard Boxes.” Small 
pieces of furniture, such as magazine 
racks, drop-leaf tables, coffee tables and 
smoking cabinets, figure largely in bills 
paid by carriers for damage, because of 
unskillful or careless packing. The 10 
pages of text, going into the subject in the 
minutest detail, are illustrated by 74 pic- 


tures. The 10 pages, however, are well 
summarized in 10 short paragraphs, de- 
scribing good practice in this branch of 
packing. 


National Railway Appliances 
Association 


Sixty-five companies have already ap- 
plied for membership and paid their dues 
in the National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation for the coming year, preliminary to 
the exhibit next March, coincident with 
the convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association and the Signal 
Section, A.A.R. This is a larger number 
of members than were signed up on Octo- 
ber 1 of last year. 


A.S.T.M. to Meet at Atlantic City 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 29 to July 3. 
Among the many technical papers and re- 
ports on the program, those which prom- 
ise to be of most interest, directly or in- 
directly, to the railways, are those on wa- 
ter, corrosion, iron and steel, cement, ag- 
gregates, concrete, bituminous waterproof- 
ing and roofing materials, and timber. 


R. R. Credit Corporation Has Repaid 
50 Per Cent 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on 
May 31 made its twenty-eighth liquidating 
distribution to participating carriers, 
amounting to $735,881, or one per cent of 
the contributed fund. Of this amount 
$394,603 was paid in cash and $341,278 
will be credited on carriers’ indebtedness 
to the corporation. This brings the total 
amount distributed to 50 per cent of the 
fund or $36,794,036. Of this total $17,- 
517,115 has been returned in cash and $19,- 
276,920 in credits. 


Low Fares in East Bringing Passenger 
Business 


While there is general agreement that 
Eastern railroads, since the June 1 fare 
reductions, have carried a great many 
more passengers than in the comparable 
1935 period, traffic officers generally re- 
mained reluctant to appraise the results 
after only one week’s experience. An ex- 
ception was the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
favored the low fares and refused to join 
in the court test of their validity. This 
road reported for last week substantial 
gains in both passengers and revenue as 
compared with the same week last year; 
it has put on several extra cars and some 
sections, while its train-connection motor 
coaches at New York carried 1,700 more 
persons than in the same week last year. 

The New York Central experienced last 
week an estimated one per cent increase 
in passenger revenue as compared with 
the same period last year. It was pointed 
out, however, that the situation might 
have been influenced by travel to the Re- 
publican convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Other Eastern roads are unable as yet to 
comment on the revenue results, but they 
reported an increase in traffic and inquiries. 

Meanwhile, the Long Island was con- 
tinuing this week to charge three cents 
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per mile for intrastate tickets. The in- 
junction against that rate which was ob- 
tained by the Transit Commission (having 
regulatory jurisdiction in New York City) 
was stayed on June 10 pending further 
hearing on the railroad’s appeal. Briefs 
in the road’s three-cent-fare case before 
the New York Public Service Commission 
are due June 15. 


Appendix to Freight Traffic Report 


Co-ordinator Eastman has distributed 
Appendix III to the Freight Traffic Re- 
port of his Section of Transportation Serv- 
ice, which is described in an introductory 
statement as in effect a marketing atlas 
and directory of the United States, consist- 
ing of 116 trade area maps followed by a 
market analysis covering thousands of cities 
(all stations on lines of Class I railroads) 
arranged according to trade areas. It is 
stated that the information here displayed 
has never before been available and that 
this guide should be of value to industry 
and transportation alike. 


New Haven’s “Comet” a Year Old 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford’s “Comet,” streamlined train now 
making six round trips weekdays between 
Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass., cele- 
brated its first birthday on June 5. Dur- 
ing its first year the Comet has traveled 
more than 133,000 miles; it started origi- 
nally with five round trips each weekday, 
but beginning last September a sixth round 
trip was added. On Sundays the train 
has been used frequently for special ex- 
cursions which have totaled 12,000 miles. 
Approximately 100,000 persons have ridden 
on the Comet. 


Pennsylvania Wins Modernization 
Contest Award 


The Pennsylvania has won second place 
in the Forbes Magazine ‘“$200,000,000 In- 
dustrial Modernization Contest,” it was an- 
nounced recently at the prize presentation 
ceremonies held in New York. First prize, 
the “Modernization Cup,” was awarded to 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. The award to the Pennsylvania was 
based on its program for scrapping 32,000 
old freight cars and replacing them by 
10,000 new all-steel cars of advanced type, 
thus providing 11,000,000 man-hours of 
work for employees in the durable goods 
industries. Upward of $200,000,000 has 
been invested in plant modernization pro- 
grams begun or completed this year by 
approximately 100 corporations which par- 
ticipated in the contest, it was revealed 
at the prize presentation ceremonies. 


Keeshin Rail-Motor Tariff Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 5 suspended from June 8 until 
September 6 the operation of schedules 
published in the Keeshin Motor Express 
Company, Inc., tariff, proposing to estab- 
lish joint motor-rail-motor rates on freight 
in trucks, trailers or semi-trailers between 
points in the states of Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin and the 
District of Columbia, on the one hand, and 
points in the states of Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
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nesota, Missouri, Nebraska and Wiscon- 
sin, on the other hand, in connection with 
the Chicago Great Western and the Clin- 
ton, Davenport & Muscatine to and from 
various motor truck lines. 

The commission will hear oral argu- 
ment at its offices in Washington on June 
17 on the question as to whether the sus- 
pension of the tariff schedule involved 
should be vacated or modified in whole or 
in part, leaving in effect the order of in- 
vestigation. 


Shippers’ Board Meetings 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Board will hold its next meeting at the 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on 
June 17. The program includes an address 
on Some Practical Aspects of the Soil 
Conservation Program by H. Umberger, 
dean of extension service of Kansas State 
College of Agricultural and Applied 
Science, and an address on Classification 
by A. M. Corp, traffic commissioner of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce. At a joint 
luncheon of the board and the Wichita 
Board of Trade, the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce and the Wichita Traffic Club, 
Joseph B. Eastman federal co-ordinator of 
transportation, will be the guest speaker. 

The next meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium at Ya- 
kima, Wash., on June 19. At a ioint 
luncheon of the board and the Lions’ Club 
of Yakima, George C. Manning, assistant 
vice-president of the Erie, will be the 
guest speaker. 


April Net in Canada Shows Decrease 


The Canadian Pacific in April had net 
operating revenue of $1,337,457, as com- 
pared with $1,412,597 earned in April 
last year. The Canadian National’s total 
was $1,455,306, in contrast to $1,526,995 
in April last year. 

Canadian National gross for the month 
and the four months, respectively, was 
$15,041,771 and $55,321,542, while expenses 
totaled $13,586,465 for the month and $53,- 
789,494 for the four months. Last year, 
April revenues were $14,003,423 and ex- 
penses $12,476,428. Four months’ totals 
last year were $52,374,159 for revenues 
and $50,365,4€5 for expenses. Net operat- 
ing revenue for the four months was $1,- 
532,048 this year and $2,008,694 in 1935. 

Canadian Pacific had gross of $10,580,- 
235 in April this year, $9,986,542 in 1936; 
and expenses were $9,242,778 this year 
and $8,573,945 last. For the four months, 
gross totaled $39,864,228 this year, $36,- 
424.814 last; expenses at $35,699,067 com- 
pare with $32,910,521 last year. Four 
months’ net operating revenues, were $4,- 
165,161 this year and $3,514,292 last year. 


C. N. R. Gets Streamlined Locomotives 


Claimed to be the world’s largest, as it 
is Canada’s first streamlined steam locomo- 
tive, Number 6400 of the Canadian Na- 
tional was delivered this week to the rail- 
way from the shops of the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works. Four other locomotives of 
the same design are in process of comple- 
tion and will leave the shops of the build- 
ers at intervals of about one week. 

These locomotives will be used in fast 
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passenger train service by the C. N. R. 
between Montreal, Toronto and Sarnia, 
Running tests will be made after the first 
of the new locomotives has been placed on 
exhibition. The builders estimate that the 
new engines are capable of a speed of 100 
miles an hour. 

A product of Canada, Locomotive 6400 
follows a streamlining plan developed by 
the National Research Council at Ottawa 
and officers of the motive power depart- 
ment of the Canadian National. The de- 
sign was selected after an exhaustive series 
of wind-tunnel and other tests made with 
models of the C. N. R.’s 6100 class of 


locomotives. 


Claim Agents to Meet at St. Paul 


The Association of Railway Claim 
Agents will hold its forty-seventh annual 
convention at the Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn., on June 17, 18 and 19. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Wednesday, June 17 
Address by Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha 
Report of membership committee 
Address of president 
Reports of standing committees 
Reports of special committee 
Report of secretary-treasurer 
Topics to be discussed: 
The Claim Adjuster, by H. K. Lockwood, trial 
attorney of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Equitable Handling of Employee Claims, by R. 
O. Carter, claim agent of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas 
Facts and Probabilities and Appraisement of 
Cases, by Frank A. Hruska, chief claim 
agent of the New York Central at Cleveland 
Federal Jurisdiction in Safety Appliance Cases 
Outside of Interstate Transportation, by Ed- 
ward C. Craig, general counsel of the Tilinois 
Central 
Open Forum 
Thursday, June 18 
Topics: 
Treatment of Fractures, by Dr. Roscoe C. 
Webb, chief surgeon of the Great Northern 
Psychology and its Application in Claim Agency, 
by Dr. Udo Wile, University of Michigan 
Expert Testimony, by Benton S. Oppenheimer, 
attorney for the New York Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Southern 
Cultivating Friendly Relations Before and After 
Injury, by J. E. Mathieu, district claim agent 
of the Chicago & North Western 
Our Association and Its Values, by John S. 
Douglass, general claim agent of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe 
Open Forum 
Friday 
Closing Business 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads had 18,467 new freight 
cars on order on May 1, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. This 
compared with 1,449 freight cars on order 
on May 1, 1935, and 15,964 cars on order 
on May 1, 1934. New steam locomotives 
on order on May 1 totaled 52, and new 
electric and Diesel locomotives 25, com- 
pared with 1 steam locomotive and 53 elec- 
tric locomotives on order at the same time 
a year ago. On May 1, 1934, there were 
21 steam locomotives and 107 new electric 
locomotives on order. 

New freight cars placed in service by 
American railroads from January 1 to 
April 30 totaled 5,916, compared with 755 
cars placed in service in the corresponding 
period of 1935, and 1,091 cars in the same 
period of 1934. In the first four months 
of this year three new steam locomotives 
were placed in service and three new clec- 
tric and Diesel locomotives commissioned 
as against 15 new steam locomotives and 
39 new electrics placed in service from 
January 1 to April 30, 1935. In the same 
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period of 1934 no steam locomotives were 
added, but the new electrics placed in serv- 
ice totaled 6. 


May Locomotive Shipments 


Five steam locomotives were shipped 
during May by the country’s principal 
manufacturing plants, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. In May, 
1935, shipments totaled 18 locomotives, in- 
cluding 3 steam, 12 electric and 3 Diesel- 
electric. These figures do not include 
statistics on locomotives produced by rail- 
roads in their own shops. 


Short Lines to Meet at Denver 


J. M. Hood, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, an- 
nounces that the 22nd annual meeting of 
the association is to be held at Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., on Monday 
and Tuesday, August 24 and 25. Besides 
the regular reports and addresses, there 
will be a report on per diem and car 
service and reports by representatives of 
Regional co-ordinating committees. 

On Monday noon members of the asso- 
ciation in each of the five Regions, inde- 
pendent of the members in the other Re- 
gions, will meet to elect directors and a 
Regional vice-president for their respective 
Regions. 


Sir Edward Beatty an LL.D. at New 
York 


New York University, at its annual 
commencement exercises on June 11, con- 
ferred upon Sir Edward Beatty, chairman 
and president of the Canadian Pacific and 
chancellor of McGill University, the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
presentation was made by Dr. William M. 
Kingsley, of the University Council, and 
the degree was presented by Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase in the following 
words: 


Dr. Kingsley: ‘‘Edward Wentworth Beatty— 

Born in Ontario; a graduate of Toronto Uni- 
versity; called to the bar in 1901; for thirty- 
five years associated with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, advancing through the legal depart- 
ment from one executive post to another to 
the headship of that vast organization at the 
age of forty-one; its president and chairman for 
the last eighteen years, also chairman of Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamship, Ltd., vice-president of 
Canadian Airways, and officer or director of a 
dozen other leading commercial establishments; 
chancellor of McGill University for the last fif- 
teen years, a titular position of the utmost dis- 
tinction; president of the Canadian Boy Scouts, 
and officer or director of various other civic 
and philanthropic organizations; by the grace 
of George V. King’s Counsel for Ontario and 
the Dominion of Canada, and Knight Grand 
Cross, Order of the British Empire; man of 
vision, man of power, man of humble humanity. 
Y Is presented for the degree of Doctor of 
aws. 

Chancellor Chase: ““Edward Wentworth Beatty, 
as one chancellor to another, as, if I may say 
80, a working chancellor to an honorary chan- 
cellor, I welcome you into the honorary alumni 
of this university. You are the type of citi- 
zen whom all of us would like to honor. For 
your distinguished professional career and more 
than that, for your rich and varied public 
Service, we confer upon you the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws.” 


Conzressional Adjournment Postponed 


Plans for an early adjournment of Con- 
gtess were abruptly changed last week af- 
ter the Senate had failed to act as expe- 
ditiorsly as its leaders had hoped for on 
the revenue bill, and because of delays 
cause] by the death of Speaker Byrns. As 
a result both the House and the Senate 
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recessed on June 8 until June 15, leaving 
it uncertain as to how long they would 
remain in session after that date and as to 
how many bills might thus be given an 
opportunity for further consideration. 

No action was taken before the recess 
on the resolution to extend the office of 
federal co-ordinator of transportation for 
three more years and Congress will be in 
session only two more days before the 
present law expires. 

The tax bill, providing for an increase 
of 3 per cent in the present rates of tax 
on corporation net incomes and for a 7 per 
cent tax on the undistributed portion of the 
net income, was passed by the Senate on 
June 5 and was sent to conference for 
reconciliation with the very different bill 
passed by the House, which provides for 
much higher rates on undistributed in- 
come. 

The Senate on June 6 passed Senate 
Resolution 227, introduced by Senator 
Wheeler, providing for a continuation dur- 
ing the next Congress of the investigation 
of railroad financial matters by the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce which has 
been carried on during this session under 
Senate Resolution 77. Senator Wheeler 
had proposed to have the investigation 
continued through “succeeding Congresses” 
with an additional appropriation of $100,- 
000 but the committee had amended the 
resolution to limit it to the Seventy-fifth 
Congress and on recommendation of the 
audit and control committee the amount 
was reduced to $75,000. 

The Senate also on June 6 passed with- 
out discussion two bills proposed by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ .ssociation, 
which the committee on interstate com- 
merce had reported after hearings before 
a sub-committee, S. 1288, giving the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission greatly in- 
creased jurisdiction over signal and safety 
devices, and S. 2511, giving the commis- 
sion power to prescribe regulations cover- 
ing train-dispatching. The bills had been 
the subject of hearings before sub-com- 
mittees of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce without action 
by the committee. 


Fast Trains to Northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and the Chicago & North Western 
have introduced fast train service to points 
in northern Wisconsin, supplementary to 
that offered by the Hiawatha and the “400.” 
On June 5 the Hiawatha began daily oper- 
ation from Chicago in two sections, the 
second section leaving the main line at 
New Lisbon, Wis., and continuing on to 
Minocqua and Star Lake, Wis., making 
stops at Wisconsin Rapids, Wausau, Mer- 
rill and Tomahawk, and arriving in 
Minocqua at 9 p. m. and in Star Lake at 
10 p. m. Southbound, the train leaves the 
North Woods in the forenoon and arrives 
in Chicago in the early evening. On June 
26 the Milwaukee will establish a fast sleep- 
ing car train, The Fisherman, which will 
leave Chicago Friday evenings only and 
will arrive in the North Woods early the 
next morning. Southbound The Fisher- 
man will leave Star Lake and Minocqua on 
Sunday nights only, beginning June 28, and 
will arrive in Chicago each Monday morn- 
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ing. The Chicago & North Western, on 
June 14, will place the “Minnesota 400,” a 
fast, air conditioned train, in service to 
provide faster service to the southern part 


of Minnesota. The train will connect with 
the “400” at Adams, Wis., leaving at 6:20 
p. m. and arriving at Mankato, Minn., at 
11:35 p.m. The train will serve Sparta, 
Wis., Onalaska, Minn., Winona, Rochester, 
Owatonna, Waseca and Mankato. Return- 
ing the train will leave Mankato at 12:30 
p. m. connecting with the “400” at 6:15 
p.m. This train will cut almost five hours 
off the present service between Chicago 
and this portion of Minnesota. 


Measures to Permit Both C. P. and 
C. N. to Build in Northern Quebec 


Voting 23 to 4, the members of the 
Railway Committee of the Legislative As- 
sembly at Quebec City last week reversed 
its decision of the previous week and de- 
cided that the Temiscamingue & Abitibi 
Railway (a subsidiary of the Canadian 
Pacific) should be allowed to build a rail- 
way from its present terminus at Angliers 
northward to the mining area at Rouyn, 
and from there eastward as far as Senne- 
terre on the National Transcontinental sec- 
tion of the Canadian National. This au- 
thority, if finally granted, would permit 
the C.P.R. to invade territory now served 
by the C.N.R. and by a subsidiary of the 
Ontario government’s line, the Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Ontario; furthermore it 
would permit the C.P.R. to build into a 
territory east of Rouyn which so far has 
no railway service, but into which the 
C.N.R. wishes to build. 

In furtherance of the C.N.R.’s plans, 
legislation was introduced in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa last week by the 
Minister of Railways, Hon. C. D. Howe, 
to extend the present Canadian National 
branch line in this area from Rouyn east- 
ward to Senneterre, an estimated distance 
of 99 miles, at an average cost per mile 
of $60,000 and an estimated total cost of 
$5,940,000. 

It is explained that the Government road 
had a charter for such a line which ex- 
pired two years ago. The new line’s con- 
struction would have the effect of com- 
pleting a loop into the rich mining coun- 
try by extending eastward the present line 
and connecting back to the National Trans- 
continental at Senneterre. It would trav- 
erse an area containing 40 mines, of which 
12 are now in actual production and the 
remainder of which are expected to be 
producing this summer. 

In arguing the C.N.R. position before 
the Legislative Assembly Committee in 
Quebec City, Edouard Labelle, trustee, 
contended that the proposed C.P.R. con- 
struction constituted invasion of Canadian 
National territory on the part of a pri- 
vate company, interested in the welfare of 
a group of shareholders, as against the in- 
terests of all the people who own the 
Canadian National. One result would be, 
said Mr. Labelle, that the C.N.R. would 
lose a million dollars a year at the outset 
because of this competition, and that the 
amount soon would be three millions a 
year, and he complained that the aim of 
the C.N.R. in opening up the northwestern 
part of the province would be largely frus- 
trated. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco Great WESTERN is inquir- 
ing for 100 flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
52 ft. long. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RAILWays OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA are inquiring for from 150 
to 300 banana cars of 12 tons’ capacity, 
for service in Central America. 


THe CorNwaLt Rartroap has ordered 
20 hopper ore cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 1. 


THe Mercuants Despatcu, INc., has 
placed orders with the Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Company for the construc- 
tion of 500 refrigerator cars. These will 
be built at the Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Company’s shops in East Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Mrtssourt Pactric has_ ordered 
10,000 tons of 112 Ib. rails for use in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Kansas, from the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Company, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Company and the Inland 
Steel Company. This is in addition to 
17,000 tons ordered in February. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—Bids are being 
asked for 6,000 tons of steel to be used on 
the West Side Improvements of this road 
between Eighty-second and Ninety-fourth 
streets in New York City. This is in ad- 
dition to inquiries for 4,700 tons previ- 
ously reported for work on the section be- 
tween 111th and 121st streets. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN will air con- 
dition and remodel 42 additional passenger 
cars in its Roanoke, Va., shops as was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 30, page 
897, at a cost of approximately $350,000, 
the work to start as soon as 25 cars now 
being air conditioned and remodeled in 
these shops are completed. Sixteen of 
these 25 units have already been com- 
pleted and placed in service. Completion 
of the new order for air conditioning 42 
cars will give the Norfolk & Western a 
total of 129 air conditioned cars, includ- 
ing 92 coaches, 11 dining cars and 22 Pull- 
man cars. Remodeling will include the 
construction of arched ceilings, installation 
of dome lights, laying of rubber tile floors 
and the repainting of the interior of the 
cars, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue New York CENTRAL is asking for 
bids until 2 p. m., daylight saving time, 
June 25, at the office of J. W. Pfau, chief 
engineer. New York, for furnishing, de- 
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livering, installing and testing one 60-cycle, 
3000 kw. mercury arc rectifier and auto- 
matic switchboard apparatus necessary for 
remote control and changes to the air cir- 
cuit breaker equipment and control of two 
manually-operated, 25 cycle, 2500 kw. ro- 
tary converters for its Substation No. 6 
at Ossining, N. Y. Separate bids will 
also be received on the same date for 
furnishing two similar mercury arc recti- 
fiers and automatic switchboard apparatus 
necessary for remote control, and for the 
removal and loading on cars of two exist- 
ing 2500 kw. rotary converters with their 
transformers, appurtenances, switchboards, 
wiring, etc., for Substation No. 6A at 
Harmon, N. Y. On the same date bids 
will be received until 12 o’clock noon, 
daylight saving time, by C. C. Warne, pur- 
chasing agent, New York, covering steel, 
wheels, pipe, sheets, bars, shapes, plates, 
axles, billets, tubes, wire nails, portland 
cement and condulets. 


Supply Trade 





The Metallizing Company of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., has opened 
a new branch office at 407 Call building, 
San Francisco, under the management of 
E. T. Parkinson. 


The Victor Equipment Company, 
844 Folsom street, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed representative of the 
Railroad Sales division in the San Fran- 
cisco vicinity for the Cleveland Tractor 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
announces that J. Carlisle MacDonald 
has become associated with its executive 
personnel as an assistant to Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman of the board, in respect 
to public relations, with headquarters at 
New York. 


C. T. Bradford, manager of the traffic 
department of the International Harves- 
ter Company, Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to director of traffic and has been 
succeeded by T. J. Maloney. W. N. 
Armel has been appointed assistant man- 
ager. 


The Alfol Insulation Company, Inc., 
New York, has opened Chicago offices in 
the Field building, 135 South LaSalle 
street. D. D. Grassick has been appoint- 
ed district supervisor in charge of the new 
Chicago headquarters. Mr. Grassick was 
formerly with the Santa Fe in the me- 
chanical and car construction department 
for 11 years, and from 1926 to 1931 was 
railway and industrial sales manager for 
the Insulite Insulation Company. Since 
1932 he has been located at Cleveland as 
transportation sales representative of the 
Philip Carey interests. 


Walter F. Jerome has been appointed 
manager of the Electric Railway Sales di- 
vision of the White Motor Company, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was born in March, 1894, at New Haven, 
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Conn., and was graduated from New | 
ven High School and the Connecticut B: 
iness University. Commencing his ra 
way career in the mechanical departm: 
of the New York, New Haven & Ha 
ford in 1911, Mr. Jerome was promoted a 
year later to a position in the signal « 
partment. He was with the Connecti: t 
Company, a New Haven subsidiary, +t 
New Haven, from 1914 until 1925, when 
he became assistant to the managing dir: 
tor of the American Electric Railway \s- 
sociation (now the American Transit s- 
sociation). Since 1929 Mr. Jerome has 
been assistant to the president of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, an 
its successor, the Baltimore Transit Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 


OBITUARY 


Robert E. Belknap, at one time sales 
agent for the Bethlehem Steel Company 
at Chicago, died in Boston, Mass., on 
June 4. 


W. A. Champieux, superintendent of 
the Illinois-Southern district for the Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died in that city 
on June 4 of heart failure. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, retired chair- 
man of the board of directors of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, died on 
June 2 at his home, in Lake Forest, IIl. 
Mr. McCormick was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 16, 1859. He attended 
Chicago public schools and entered Prince- 
ton University as a member of the class 
of 1879. After college he entered the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany, and in 1884 succeeded to the presi- 
dency. In 1902 this company united with 
others to form the International Harvester 
Company and Mr. McCormick became its 
first president, serving until 1918 when he 
became chairman of its board of directors, 
from which office he retired in Septem- 
ber, 1935. During his service of 33 years 
as president and chairman of this com- 
pany, Mr. McCormick pioneered many ac- 
tivities in the organization. Besides his 
connection with the International Har- 
vester Company, Mr. McCormick had 
been a director of many companies, in- 
cluding the Chicago & North Western 
Railway. At the time of his death he was 
a trustee of Princeton University and of 
the Field Museum of Natural History. 
He was awarded the honorary degree of 
A.M. by Princeton University in 1887, and 
that of LL.D. by Lafayette College in 
1915. During the World War he served 
as a member of the committee of man- 
agement of the Y.M.C.A. in Paris. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Ount0.—Bids will be re- 
ceived about June 15 for constructing a 
500-ton concrete coaling station at Peru, 
Ind., and retiring frame stations at [Peru 
and Janney. The cost of the work will 


be about $69,000. 
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Financial 





RURLINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
—Icquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority under the motor carrier act 
to acquire the property of the Sand Mo- 
tor Express Company, operating between 
Davenport, Ia., and St. Louis, Mo., for 
$15,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has awarded, 
subject to approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an issue of $9,500,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates to the highest bidders (a syndicate 
made up of Field, Glore & Co., Cassatt & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co.), whose bid 
was 101.201. The syndicate in turn has 
offered the issue to the public priced to 
yield from 1.9 per cent to 2.4 per cent, de- 
pending upon maturities, which vary from 
1937 to 1947. 





GREAT NorTHERN.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a seg- 
ment of line extending from St. Jokn, 
N. D., to the Canadian border, 3.6 miles; 
and another segment, Walhalla to the 
border, 5.3 miles. Abandonment of a 69.5- 
mile segment of the former line and a 15.2- 
mile segment of the latter in Manitoba is 
also contemplated if the Canadian authori- 
ties consent. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Abandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its lines from Rumford, Maine, to 
Oquossoc, 36 miles, and from Austin Junc- 
tion to Kineo, 51 miles. 


Marianna & BiountstowNn.—A bandon- 
ment—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Blounts- 
town, Fla., to Scotts Ferry, 14 miles. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL. — Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the [nterstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line from Haakwood, 
Mich., to Afton, 12.75 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lourts. — I. C. C. 
Hearings—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has announced a series of addi- 
tional hearings on the application of the 
Associated Railways for authority to ac- 
quire and operate portions of this com- 
pany’s property and to abandon others, to 
be held before C. E. Boles, assistant direc- 
tor of the commission’s Bureau of Finance. 
The resumed hearings are to be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on June 26 and on 
Succeeding dates at Fort Dodge, Newton, 
Grinnell, and Spencer, Ia., Albert Lea and 
St. ‘ames, Minn., and Aberdeen, Selby, 
and Watertown, S. D. Hearings before 
a su)-committee of the Senate committee 
on iterstate commerce, which has been 
Inve: ‘igating the plan, were discontinued 
on May 28 pending consideration of a new 
plan for reorganization of the company. 


M xnesota TRrANSFER—Bonds—The 
Inter :tate Commerce Commission has au- 
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thorized this company to issue $2,000,000 
of 334 per cent first mortgage bonds, ma- 
turing in 1956. The issue, which is pro- 
vided with a sinking fund, is to be sold 
to Lazard Freres, Inc., and associated 
companies at 103.8 (making the cost to 


the railroad 3.485 per cent) and the 
proceeds used to redeem outstanding bonds 
bearing higher interest rates. 

The underwriters have made a_ public 
offering of the issue at 105.8 to yield ap- 
proximately 3.35 per cent. 


Missourr Paciric.—Subsidiary to Re- 
organize—The Boonville, St. Louis & 
Southern, a subsidiary of this company, has 
filed a petition in the federal court at St. 
Louis to reorganize under the federal bank- 
ruptcy act. Guy A. Thompson has been 
named trustee. 


Missourr Pacrric.—Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee Reports—The committee for the 
first and refunding 5 per cent bonds of 
this company has reported to the holders 
of these securities its opinion that the 
debtors’ plan of reorganization is “unfair, 
unsound and entirely unacceptable.” The 
committee objects to the reorganization 
plan which would leave control by the 
stockholders “relatively undisturbed.” The 
conclusions follow in part: 

1. The property is in good condition. No ex- 
traordinary expenses for rehabilitation or improve- 
ment are necessary and no new money will be 
required on reorganization. 

2. The committee has no criticism of the operat- 
ing management under the leadership of L. W. 
Baldwin. It has been efficient and alert and Mis- 
souri Pacific’s performance as a railroad, even 
during the depression, compares favorably with 
that of other railroads in the territory. 

3. Financial management has been unsatisfac- 
tory. The major cause of the bankruptcy was a 
capitalization topheavy with debt. Furthermore, 
the interests which took control of the railroad in 
1930 brought about transactions of doubtful le- 
gality which caused great loss, i.e., the purchase 
of terminals in Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., 
which the court has found to be unlawful and 
fraudulent, and the purchase of the railroad com- 
pany’s own common and preferred stock, which 
special counsel to the trustee in bankruptcy has 
reported to have been illegal. 

The committee concludes, therefore, that the 
problem of reorganization is largely a financial 
one and that the major result to be attained is the 
reduction of the capitalization, particularly of the 
debt, to a safe and reasonable level. This, the 
committee believes, should be done in accordance 
with the following principles: 

1. The fixed interest debt must be limited to 
an amount upon which interest will be earned 
under the most unfavorable conditions reasonably 
to be expected. 

2. The contingent interest debt should be 
limited to an amount upon which interest can be 
earned under normal conditions. 

3. The preferred stock should be limited to an 
amount upon which dividends could be paid under 
conditions slightly above normal. 

4. Common stock should be limited to an 
amount upon which a fair return could be paid 
in times of prosperity. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Old Colony Reorganization—The federal 
court in Connecticut has accepted a peti- 
tion of the Old Colony R.R. to reorganize 
under the federal bankruptcy act. A hear- 
ing will be held June 18. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Trustees —The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ratified the appointment of 
James L. Loomis and Winthrop M. Dan- 
iels as trustees. 


NorFo_tkK SouTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $421,810, as compared with net 
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deficit of $335,935 in 1934. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 








Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 

RAILWay 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,621,832 $4,763,117 -$141,284 
Maintenance 
of way 865,335 803,186  +62,149 
Manitenance 
of equipment 635,843 594,189 +41,653 
Transportation 1,734,663 1,689,044 +45,618 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,720,309 3,623,131 +97,178 
Net REVENUE : 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 901,523 1,139,985 -238,462 
Railway tax 
accruals 273,425 314,013 40,588 
Equipment rents 285,921 314,064 +28,142 
Joint facility 
rents 13,837 20,852 +7,015 
Net Raltway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 325,427 489,652 ~-164,224 
Non-operating 
income 155,562 165,826 —10,263 
Gross INCOME 480,990 655,478 174,487 
Rent for a 
leased roads 83,500 156,197 72,697 
Interest on 
funded debt 779,984 798,537 -18,553 
Tota Depuc- a 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 902,800 991,413 88,612 
Net Income— ca 
DEFICIT $421,810 $335,935 -$85,875 


Peorta & Eastern.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $220,735, as compared with net 
income of $152,532 in 1934. Selected items 
from the Income Account follow: 


Increase or 





: 1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 211.44 rt eS er 
KAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES 2,278,716 $2,217,743 $60,973 
Tota OPERAT- - 
ING EXPENSES 1,770,214 1,764,443 +5,771 
Operating ratio 77.68 79.56 -1.88 
Net REVENUE —_ 
FROM OPERATIONS 508,501 453,300 55,201 
Railway 
tax accruals 107,597 130,893 —23,295 
Railway oe 
operating 
income 400,834 322,394 +78,439 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 135,536 134,317 +1,218 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 69,618 62,403 7,214 
Net RAILWAY a 
OPERATING 
INCOME : 195,679 125,673 470,006 
Non-operating 
income 38,472 41,735 —3,263 
Gross INCOME 234,152 167,409 +66,742 
Tota Depuc- ; 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 13,416 14,876 —1,460 
Net INCOME $220,735 $152,532 +68,202 


PittspurGH & LAKE Eriz.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1935 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $3,245,373, as compared 
with net income of $2,921,161 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Account 
follow: 


Increase or 


1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 233.83 233.68 +0.15 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES +$1,708,851 


$16,945,794 $15,236,943 
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Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance 
of equipment 5,336,148 
Trenaportation 5,591,634 
Totar OPERAT- 

ING ExpENSES 13.658,184 12,860,601 +797,583 


— 


475,991 1,294,201 +181,789 


515 +130,632 
»208,455 +383,178 


wu 








Operating ratio 80.60 84.40 -3.80 
Net REVENUE 

FroM 

OPERATIONS 3,287,609 2,376,341 +911,268 
Railway 


tax accruals 1,131,719 807,235 +324,484 





Railway oper- 

ating income 2,032,428 1,566,646 +465,781 
Equipment 

rents—Net Cr. 1,727,756 1,766,713 —38,957 
Joint facility 





rents—Net Cr. 2,21 * 28,527 +30,741 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 3,762,398 3,304,833 +457,565 
Non-operat- 

ing income 406,440 692,436 —285,996 


Gross IncoME 4,168,839 3,997,269 +171,569 








Rent for 

leased roads 91,093 223,865 —132,772 
Interest on 

funded debt 32,422 52,237 -19,814 


Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 923,465 1,076,107 —152,641 








Net INCOME $3,245,373 $2,921,161 +$324,211 





* Debit. 


Pere MArQuette.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $1,260,000 of 2% 


per cent equipment trust certificates. 


SouTHERN PactFic.—Bonds.—Subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has offered 
$60,000,000 of 334 secured bonds of this 
company, due 1946, at 9834 to yield 3.9 
per cent. The proceeds of the issue, to- 
gether with treasury funds, will be used 
to pay bank loans aggregating $16,500,000, 
indebtedness of $17,000,000 to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and serial 
bonds held by the Public Works Admin- 
istration totaling $12,000,000; and to pur- 
chase from the R.F.C. a note of the Cot- 
ton Belt for $17,882,250 which is guaran- 
teed by the S. P. The underwriters pur- 
chased the issue from the railroad at 97. 


Totepo, Prorta & WestTERN.—Annual 
Report—The 1935 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $141,172, as com- 
pared with net income of $100,447 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Account 
follow: 

Increase or 





1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,841,546 $1,715,624 +4$125,922 
Maintenance 
of way 470,303 420,099  +50,204 
Maintenance 
of equipment 133,162 138,560 -5,398 
Transportation 482,689 490,555 —7 866 





TotaL OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 1,383,672 1,332,814 —50,858 





Net REVENUE 





FROM 

OPERATIONS 457,873 382,810 +75,063 
Railway tax 

accruals 60,441 56,371 +4,070 
Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 194,632 181,296 +13,336 
Joint facility 

rents—Net Cr. 14,231 14,742 -511 
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Net RaItway 
OPERATING 


INCOME 216,961 159,765 +57,196 
Non-operating 
income 18,462 15,562 +2,900 





Gross INCOME 235,423 175,327 +60,096 


June 13, 1936 


Railway 
Officers 





Interest on 








funded debt 74,755 60,0.0 +14,755 
TOTAL 

DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 94,251 74,880 +19,371 
Net IncoME $141,172 $100,447 +$40,725 


WEsTERN Paciric.— Annual Report. — 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,792,725, as compared with 
net deficit of $1,599,467 in 1934. Selected 
items from the comparative income state- 
ment follow: 

Increase or 





1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $12,907,071 $12,302,903 +$604,168 
Maintenance 
of way 2,369,169 1,898,164  +471,004 
Maintenance 


of equipment 2,147,457 1,906,951 +240,506 
Transportation 4,991,322 4,332,185 +659,136 





ToTaL OPERAT- 
ING Expenses 10,594,942 9,780,792 +814,149 
Operating ratio 82.09 79.50 +2.59 





Net REVENUE 














From 

OPERATIONS 2,312,129 2,522,110 —209,981 
Railway 
tax accruals 678,877 792,348 -—113,470 
Railway oper- 

ating income 1,626,175 1,724,340 —98,164 
Equipment a 
rents—Net 744,071 608,496 —135,575 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 134,209 151,577 -17,368 
Non-operat- 

ing income 1,890,987 1,876,306 +14,680 
Gross INcoME 3,517,163 3,600,647 —83,483 
Rent for 

leased roads 3,600 Sere 
Interest on 

funded debt 3,301,478 3,318,319 -16,.840 





Tota. Depuc- 
TIONS FroM 
Gress IncoME 5,309,888 5,200,114 +109,774 





Net Dericit $1,792,725 $1,599,467 -$193,258 


Wueeting & Lake Enrte.—Readjust- 
ment of Capital Structure—An applica- 
tion has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the plan for a readjustment of the com- 
pany’s capital structure proposed by Chair- 
man Jones of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as outlined in the issue of 
May 30, page 899. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
June 9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 47.11 47.24 33.45 
Average, price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.71 79.43 74.66 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Beech Creek.—50c, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 20. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—25c; 
Preferred, $1.25, om payable June 30 to holders 
of record June 1 

Virginian.—$2. 50, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 19; 6 Per Cent Preferred, $1.50, 
i payable August 1 to holders of record 
July 17. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 





EXECUTIVE 


C. C. Dearhart, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


W. A. Kingsland, vice-president and 
general manager in charge of the Central 
region of the Canadian National, has re- 


linquished the title of general manager 


and will have the title of ~ice-president, 
Central region, with headquarters at To- 
ronto, Ont. 


William B. Irwin, staff assistant in 
the office of the operating vice-president 
of the Great Northern, has been appointed 
assistant to the operating vice-president, 
with headquarters as before at St. Paul, 
Minn., to succeed D. J. Kerr, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to the president of 
the Lehigh Valley was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 6. 


A. C. Friedsam has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago, West Pullman & 
Southern and the Illinois Northern, with 
headquarters at Chicago, to succeed T. J. 
Maloney, president and general manager 
of both lines, who has retired. At the 
time of his election to these positions, Mr. 
Friedsam was serving as auditor of the 
C. W. P. & S., and as vice-president and 
auditor of the Illinois Northern. 


E. G. Swanson, chief clerk to the vice- 
president, traffic department, of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to the vice-president was 
noted in the Railway Age of June 6, was 
born on March 26, 1893. He entered the 
service of the Burlington in June, 1911, as 
a clerk in the storehouse at Aurora, III. 





E. G. Swanson 


In 1918 he was assigned to the president's 
office at Chicago as assistant statistician 
and during federal control of the railroads 
during the war he acted as statistician to 
the federal manager, holding this position 
from July, 1918, to March, 1920. lrom 
April, 1920, to January, 1925, Mr. Swan- 
son held the position of statistician for the 
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vice-president in charge of traffic. At the 
end of this period, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president, effective June 1. Mr. Swanson’s 
office is at Chicago. 


Daniel M. Driscoll, superintendent on 
the Northern Pacific at Missoula, Mont., 
whose appointment as assistant to operat- 
ing vice-president, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., was noted in the Railway Age 
of May 30, has been connected with this 
company for nearly 35 years. He was 
born on February 22, 1878, at Manitowoc, 
Wis., and received his higher education 
at the University of Wisconsin. He en- 
tered the service of the Northern Pacific 
on September 20, 1901, as a chainman in 
the engineering department, later serving 
successively as a rodman, transitman and 
construction and locating engineer. In 
1910 he was appointed roadmaster, which 
position he held until 1916, when he was 
advanced to trainmaster. Three years later 
Mr. Driscoll was further promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, being advanced to 
assistant to the general superintendent in 





Daniel M. Driszoil 


1920. Eight years later he was appointed 
division superintendent, which position he 
held at various points until his recent pro- 
motion to assistant to the operating vice- 
president, effective June 1. 


Eugene L. Grimm, assistant to the 
operating vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., who has assumed the duties of 
general mechanical superintendent, with 
the same title as before, as noted in the 
Railway Age of May 30, has been in rail- 
Way service for 32 years. He was born 
on February 9, 1879, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and received his higher education in the 
school of mechanical engineering of Pur- 
due university, graduating in 1901. He en- 
tered railway service in the same year as 
a special apprentice on the Chicago Great 
Western, becoming a machinist in June, 
1904. Later in the same year Mr. Grimm 
left this company to go with the Northern 
Pacific as a draftsman at St. Paul, which 
Posit. m he held until 1907, when he went 
with the Michigan Central as chief drafts- 
man at Detroit, Mich. Two years later 


d returned to the Northern Pacific as 
chiei 


draftsman, which position he held 
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until 1916, when he was appointed me- 
chanical valuation engineer. In 1918 Mr. 
Grimm was advanced to mechanical engi- 





Eugene L. Grimm 


neer and in 1923 he was further promoted 
to assistant to the general mechanical su- 
perintendent. Since 1933 his title has been 
assistant to the operating vice-president. 


George E. Schnitzer, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark., has resigned to accept 
a position with the Louisiana & Arkansas 
as vice-president in charge of traffic, with 
headquarters at Shrevenort, La. B. S. 
Atkinsor, senior vice-president of the 
L. & A., with headquarters at Shreveport, 
has been assigned executive duties. Mr. 
Schnitzer first entered railway service as 
a clerk in the local freight office of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at St. Louis, 
Mo., later serving as assistant to the super- 
intendent of warehouses and chief claim 
clerk. Subsequently he went with the 
Wabash as superintendent of warehouses 
at St. Louis, and in 1909 he became con- 
nected with the joint commercial. office of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis. 
On January 1, 1910, when the traffic de- 
partments of these two roads were sepa- 
rated, he was appointed chief clerk to the 





George E. Schnitzer 


general agent of the Rock Island at St. 
Louis, being appointed chief clerk in the 
general freight department at Little Rock 
on January 1, 1912. On April 1, 1917, Mr. 
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Schnitzer was further advanced to assis- 
tant general freight agent et Little Rock 
and after five years in this position he 
was appointed general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. Since April 1, 
1932, he has occupied the position of as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at that point. 
His appointment as vice-president of the 
L. & A. became effective on June 1. 


Duncan J. Kerr, whose appointment as 
assistant to the president of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York was noted in the 
Railway Age of June 6, was born on De- 
cember 3, 1883, at Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. 
Kerr was graduated from the University 
of Glasgow in 1904 with Bachelor of Sci- 
ence and Civil Engineering degrees. He 
entered railway service in November, 1904, 
with the Pennsylvania and in 1909 went 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound (now Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific). From 1910°to 1913 Mr. Kerr 
served with the Oregon Trunk and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. He entered 
the service of the Great Northern in 1913 
and subsequently became office engineer, 
corporate engineer and assistant to vice- 
president in the executive department. On 





Duncan J. k 
December 1, 1920, Mr. Kerr was appointed 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 


operation, Great Northern, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as as- 
sistant to the president of the Lehigh Val- 
ley. Mr. Kerr also served as president of 
the Cottonwood Coal Company and the 
Somers Lumber Company, subsidiaries of 
the Great Northern, from 1927 to May, 
1936. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


P. J. Stock, assistant secretary of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
was elected secretary at the adjourned an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors on 
May 19. Mr. Stock’s office is at Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


Walter G. Macdowell, chief clerk to 
the statistician of the Norfolk & Western, 
has been appointed statistician, with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va., succeeding W. 
B. Moss, who has retired after 50 years 
of service with this road. 


F. E. Godfrey and G. R. Wilson have 


each been appointed assistant to the treas- 
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urer of the Pennsylvania. The former 
has been acting as chief clerk to the treas- 
urer and the latter has been office man- 
ager. 


John Pemberton, Jr., assistant to the 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer. It was re- 
ported erroneously in the Railway Age of 
June 6 that Mr. Pemberton had been ap- 
pointed treasurer. 


Thomas H. Simpson, assistant treas- 
urer of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, whose 
election as treasurer was noted in the 
Railway Age of May 30, has been con- 
nected with this company for nearly 41 
years. A native of Perryville, Mo., Mr. 
Simpson entered the service of the Katy 
on August 8, 1895, as a clerk in the treas- 
ury department at St. Louis, Mo. On 
October 1, 1900, he was advanced to cash- 
ier in the treasurer’s office at Dallas, Tex., 
returning to St. Louis three years later as 
cashier in the treasurer’s office at that 
point. In 1907 he was further advanced 
to treasurer of the Kansas company at 
Parsons, Kan., which position he held until 
April, 1923, when he returned to St. Louis 
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as assistant treasurer. He remained in 
this capacity until his recent election as 
treasurer. 


OPERATING 


A. J. Chester, superintendent of the 
Fort Worth division of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex., has been appointed general superin- 
tendent at Dallas, Tex. L. L. Oliver, 
trainmaster at Fort Worth, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Fort Worth 
division, succeeding Mr. Chester. 


T. C. Davis, general yardmaster on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Fulton, Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster, with jurisdiction over 
the Richmond terminal, with headquarters, 
as before, at Fulton, succeeding E. L. 
Smith, deceased. The office of general 
yardmaster has been abolished. 


E. A. Whitman, chief engineer of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed acting general manager 
of the Soo Line and has been elected vice- 
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president of the D., S. S. & A., with the 
same headquarters. In both capacities Mr. 
Whitman succeeds A. E. Wallace, vice- 
president and general manager of the Soo 
Line and vice-president of the D., S. S. & 
A., whose death, on June 3, was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 6. 


John Henry Lerbs, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Morris and Es- 
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sex division of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western was noted in the Railway Age 
of June 6, entered the service of the 
Lackawanna in 1902 as brakeman. In 
1907 he was advanced to trainman and 
in 1914 became drill conductor and five 
years later, night yardmaster, at Port Mor- 
ris, N. J. He was advanced to general 
yardmaster at Hoboken, N. J., in May, 
1920, and was promoted to freight train- 
master at Hoboken on August 1, 1925. 
Mr. Lerbs was appointed terminal train- 
master at Hoboken on April 1, 1930, and 
was transferred to the Scranton division 
as trainmaster on January 16, 1935, which 
position he held unt:! his recent appoint- 
mient as superintendent of the Morris and 
Essex division. 


Henry J. Mullaghy, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to general supe ‘ntendent 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
at Scranton, Pa., was noted in the Railway 
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Age of June 6, was born at Nanticoke, 
Pa., on December 18, 1870. Mr. Mullaghy, 
who had previously been employed in coal 
mining work, entered railroad service in 
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1891, when he became brakeman on D., :., 
& W. coal trains. Later he served as 
yardmaster and then as general yardmas- 
ter at Binghamton, N. Y., and at Scran- 
ton. Mr. Mullaghy was promoted to train- 
master in 1913, which position he held at 
Binghamton and at Scranton until July, 
1923, when he was promoted to division 
superintendent at Scranton. 


Robert M. White, whose appointment 
as assistant to general superintendent of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., was 
announced in the Railway Age of June 6, 
entered railroad service as chainman in 
the maintenance of way department, Sus- 
quehanna division of the Erie at Elmira, 
N. Y., in 1894 and lated served as assist- 
ant engineer and supervisor. He left the 
Erie in 1900 and became assistant en- 
gineer for the Mexican Coal & Coke 
Company. Mr. White entered the service 
of the Lackawanna in 1901 as assistant en- 
gineer on the Buffalo division at Dansville, 
N. Y., and was promcoted to resident en- 
gineer and roadmaster at Buffalo the same 
year. On September 1, 1908, he was pro- 
moted to division engineer of the Scran- 
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ton division at Scranton and on September 
16, 1911, became superintendent of the 
Bangor and Portland division, with head- 
quarters at Easton, Pa. He continued in 
that position until October, 1917, when he 
was granted a furlough to serve in the 
World War and was assigned to the con- 
struction division of the Army. In Aw- 
gust, 1919, Mr. White returned to the 
Lackawanna 1s superintendent of the Ban- 
gor and Poriland division and on March 
1, 1920, was promoted to superintendent 
of the Morris and Essex division. 


F..L. C. Bond, general superintendent 
of the Montreal district of the Canacian 
National, has been appointed general :man- 
ager, Central region, with headquarte: 5 at 
Toronto. T. C. Hudson, general superin- 
tendent in charge of the Southern Ontario 
district, has been appointed genera! su- 
perintendent, Montreal district, succee::ing 
Mr. Bond. J. F. Pringle, generai su- 
perintendent of. transportation, has cen 
appointed general superintendent, Sout crn 
Ontario district, succeeding Mr. Huc-on. 
Mr. Bond was born at Montreal and vas 
graduated from McGill University, \ nt- 
real, in 1898, with a Bachelor of Sc’ nce 
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degree. He entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk in 1898 as assistant to the 
resident engineer, Eastern division. In 1901 
he was appointed engineer in charge of 
double track construction. From January 
to March, 1902, he was night superin- 
tendent on construction of the Park Ave- 
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nue tunnel of the New York subway sys- 
tem, returning to the Grand Trunk in 
April of that year. He was then appointed 
resident engineer, Eastern division, in 
which position he remained until 1913, 
when he became division engineer, Eastern 
lines. After service in the World War, 
Mr. Bond returned to the Grand Trunk 
as chief engineer, and following amalga- 
mation of the lines comprising the Cana- 
dian National he was appointed regional 
chief engineer, Central region, with head- 
quarters at Toronto. He held this posi- 
tion until April, 1924, when he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent, Montreal 
district. 


William W. Judson, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Yellowstone 
division of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Glendive, Mont., was noted 
in the May 30 issue of the Railway Age, 
was born on March 24, 1891, at Rochelle, 
Ill, and received his higher education at 
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Knox college, Galesburg, Ill., and Dart- 
mout!: college, Hanover, N. H. Mr. Jud- 
son frst entered railway service in 1911, 
in the engineering department of the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, leaving this com- 
Pany in 1914 to go with the Northern 
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Pacific, where he served as a rodman, in- 
strumentman and assistant engineer in the 
engineering department at Centralia, 
Wash., until 1917. In that year Mr. Jud- 
son joined the United States Army, be- 
coming a first lieutenant in the transporta- 
tion corps and serving in France for 15 
months. In 1919 he returned to the serv- 
ice of the Northern Pacific, serving as an 
assistant engineer on maintenance and con- 
struction work until 1927, when he was 
assigned to the position of special assis- 
tant to the operating vice-president at St. 
Paul, Minn. Two years later he was made 
trainmaster on the Pasco division at Pasco, 
Wash., later being transferred successive- 
ly to the Idaho division at Spokane, Wash., 
and to the Tacoma division at Seattle, 
Wash. In 1933 he was advanced to as- 
sistant to the general manager, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment, effective June 1, as superintendent 
of the Yellowstone division. 


L. P. Bergman, who has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Mid-West de- 
partment of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., was born on May 12, 1885, at Kan- 
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sas City, Mo. Mr. Bergman entered the 
service of Wells, Fargo & Company on 
July 16, 1900, continuing with the eniarged 
concern when this company was consoli- 
dated with others in 1918, to form the 
American Railway Express Company, 
which became the Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., in 1929. Mr. Bergman served in 
various clerical positions at Kansas City, 
Mo., Oklahoma City, Okla., Seattle, Wash., 
Sacramento, Cal., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and San Francisco, Cal., until June 1, 1917, 
when he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Alaska-Yukon division at 
Seattle. On July 1, 1918, he was advanced 
to superintendent of the Montana division 
at Great Falls, Mont., later being trans- 
ferred to the Arizona-New Mexico divi- 
sion at El Paso, Tex., and to the Los 
Angeles division at Los Angeles, Cal. On 
March 1, 1934, he was further promoted 
to superintendent of transportation and 
traffic, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, being made assistant to the vice- 
president, with the same headquarters, on 
June 1, 1935. He was holding the latter 
position at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general manager at Kansas City, 
which was effective on June 1. 






TRAFFIC 


F. G. Greene has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Utah Railway Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Harry F. Klocker, assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has resigned to become assistant traffic 
manager of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. 


W. E. Callender, assistant passenger 


traffic manager of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, effective June 1, was appointed to 
the newly-created position of assistant 
general traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. The position of 
assistant passenger traffic manager has 
been abolished. 

W. P. Hawley, general eastern traffic 
representative of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, effective June 1, was appointed ex- 
ecutive representative, with headquarters 
as before at New York. 

James W. Hill, whose appointment as 
general freight agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Chicago was announced 
in the Railway Age of June 6, has been 
connected with this company for 26 years. 


He was born on January 22, 1895, at Ori- 
ent, Iowa,. and entered railway service 
with the Rock Island in May, 1910, as a 
station clerk at Moline, III. 
next 7 years Mr. Hill served in this posi- 
tion and as telegraph operator and agent 
at various points. He then enlisted in the 
Signal Corps of the United States 
and remained in the service until July 1, 
1919. After his discharge from the army 
he returned to the Rock Island as agent 
at the shops at Silvis, Ill, being trans- 
ferred to the Eighty-third Street freight 
house at Chicago on October 1, 1919. In 
April, 1920, Mr. Hill was sent to Detroit, 
Mich., as traveling freight agent, being 
advanced to assistant general agent at that 
point in the following month. 


During the 


A rmy 


From July 
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1, 1923, until his recent appointment, which 
was effective on June 1, he served as gen- 
eral agent at Detrcit. 


George Gilman, whose appointment as 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
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quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 6, has been in rail- 
road service for 32 years, 21 of which 
have been with the Santa Fe. Born on 
November 21, 1883, at La Harpe, IIl., Mr. 
Gilman studied law at the Chicago Kent 
College of Law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1921. He entered railway service in 
April, 1904, with the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at La Harpe, later being trans- 
ferred to Peoria, Ill., where he served in 
the local freight office as a clerk. In May, 
1906, he entered the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy as a clerk in 
the supply department at Galesburg, IIL, 
later being appointed lumber clerk at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and serving in the same posi- 
tion at Chicago. In 1909 he entered the 
service of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
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cific, as a passenger rate clerk, leaving this 
company in 1911, to go with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe as chief clerk in the 
passenger department at Amarillo, Tex. 
On March 16, 1917, he was appointed rate 
clerk in the office of the passenger traffic 
manager at Chicago, being advanced to 
chief rate clerk in April, 1918. In Sep- 
tember of the same year he was further 
promoted to chief clerk, which position he 
held until his recent appointment as as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Effective June 1 A. L. Becker, archi- 
tect for the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
International-Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed architect for the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, of which the former roads are con- 
stituents. 


J. W. Knapp, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Russell division of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Rus- 
sell, Ky., has been promoted to division en- 
gineer of the Richmond division, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., succeed- 
ing A. W. White, who has been pro- 
moted to the newly-created position of en- 
gineer of track, with headquarters at 
Richmond, and jurisdiction over the entire 
system, reporting to the engineer mainten- 
ance of way. L. T. Nuckols, assistant 
division engineer of the Ashland division, 
with headquarters at Ashland, Ky., has 
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been promoted to division engineer of the 
Ashland division, with headquarters, as be- 
fore, at Ashland, succeeding R. W. Mum- 
ford, who has been transferred to the 
Huntington division, with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va., to succeed M. I. 
Dunn, whose promotion to trainmaster 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
June 6. 


MECHANICAL 


E. R. Manor, assistant to the general 
mechanical superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has had his title changed to gen- 
eral mechanical assistant. 


W. E. Beck has been appointed road 
foreman of engines of the Mahoning divi- 
sion of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding J. J. McNeill, 
retired. 


Effective June 15 M. B. McPartland, 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at Sac- 
ramento, Cal., has been appointed general 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl., succeeding P. J. 
Colligan, retired. 


D. J. Sheehan, mechanical assistant to 
the president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, whose appointment as superintend- 
ent motive power, with headquarters, as 
before, at Danville, Ill., was noted in the 
Railway Age of June 6, is a native of 
Northampton, Mass., and was graduated 
in mechanical engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1920. From the 
time of his graduation until 1923 he served 
as an instructor in the mechanical engi- 
neering department of Purdue University. 
He then became connected with the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio, in the 
engineering department, where he remained 
until 1928, when he entered the service of 
the Erie as special engineer to the mechan- 
ical assistant to the president. In July 
1929, he was appointed to the same posi- 
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tion on the Chesapeake & Ohio, and in 
1932 he was appointed engineer of motive 
power of the Advisory Mechanical com- 
mittee of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Erie, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
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and the Pere Marquette, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio. Later in the 
same year Mr. Sheehan accepted a po:i- 
tion with the C. & E. I. as mechanical 
assistant to the president, with headqu: 
ters at Danville, Ill., which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent of motive 
power, effective June 1. 


Eugene H. Roy, whose appointment as 
general superintendent motive power for 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., was noted in the Railway 
Age of May 23, was born on August 14, 
1883, at Winooski, Vt. Mr. Roy entered 
railway service in November, 1905, as ma- 
chinist for the Boston & Maine at Worces- 
ter, Mass., and the following year went 
with the Florida East Coast, serving in the 
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same capacity at St. Augustine, Fla. In 
August, 1907, he became machinist for the 
Seaboard Air Line at Jacksonville, Fla., 
serving successively with that road as night 
roundhouse foreman at Jacksonville, gen- 
eral foreman at Tampa, Fla., and round- 
house foreman at Raleigh, N. C., and at 
Portsmouth, Va. From May, 1918, to 
June, 1919, he was in charge of machin- 
ists in the United States Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth. In October, 1919, he became 
roundhouse foreman for the Virginian at 
Elmore, W. Va., and from April to Au- 
gust, 1920, he was leading machinist and 
salesman for the Union Iron Works at 
Berkley, Va. In August, 1920, he re- 
entered the service of the Seaboard Air 
Line as machinist at Portsmouth, then be- 
coming general foreman in the locomotive 
department at Portsmouth. In April, 1922, 
he became master mechanic at Savannah 
and in February, 1927, general master me- 
chanic, Western district, Seaboard Air 
Line. On March 1, 1928, he became mas- 
ter mechanic, which position he held suc- 
cessively on the Alabama division, the Ala- 
bama and East Carolina division and the 
South Carolina division. On September 
6, 1929, Mr. Roy was appointed superin- 
tendent motive power at Savannah and on 
April 1, 1931, he was promoted to assis- 
tant general superintendent motive power, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as general superintendent mo- 
tive power. 

P. J. Colligan, general superintendent 
of motive power of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, who has relinquished the 
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responsibilities of this position, as reported 
in the Railway Age of June 6, was born 
on January 24, 1868, at Rock Island, Ill. 
He first entered railway service with the 
Rock Island in 1886 as a call boy, later 
becoming a machinist apprentice. On fin- 
ishing his apprenticeship in 1890, Mr. Col- 
ligan went with the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific as a machinist at Sa- 
vanna, Ill., returning to the Rock Island 
as a machinist at Horton, Kan., in 1892. 
He left this company in 1894 to go with 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in the same 
capacity, subsequently being promoted to 
general foreman. In 1899 Mr. Colligan 
returned to the Rock Island as a machinist 
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at Davenport, Iowa, being appointed an 
enginehouse foreman in the following year, 
which position he held at various points. 
In 1904 he became connected with the Illi- 
nois Central as a general foreman, later 
being advanced to master mechanic at 
Clinton, Ill. In 1905 he again returned 
to the Rock Island as machine shop and 
gang foreman at Silvis, Ill., being sent 
to Chickasha, Okla., as general foreman 
in 1906. In 1907 he was appointed assist- 
ant master mechanic at Ft. Worth, Tex., 
and 2 years later he was advanced to 
master mechanic at Dalhart, Tex., being 
transferred to Chicago in 1914. In 1923 
he was promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power at El Reno, Okla., and in 1925 
he was assigned to the position of su- 
perintendent of the shops at Silvis. On 
March 1, 1932, Mr. Colligan was advanced 
to superintendent of motive power at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and on October 1 of the 
same year he was made general superin- 
tendent of motive power at Chicago. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Hal D. Foster, purchasing agent of the 
Colorado & Southern, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has been appointed also 
purchasing agent of the Burlington-Rock 
Island. 


SPECIAL 


Earl E. Thompson, assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed general safety super- 
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visor, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
to succeed C. L. LaFountaine, trans- 
ferred. 


Dr. George P. Myers, company sur- 
geon for the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed acting medical director, New 
York Central System, except the Boston 
& Albany, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Dr. W. L. Hartman, deceased. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. William Louis Hartman, medical 
director, New York Central System, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., died sud- 
denly on June 1. He was 70 years old. 


H. S. Prentiss Nichols, who retired 
on December 1, 1928, as assistant general 
counsel of the Pennsylvania, died on June 
7 at his home at Ventnor, N. J. He was 
77 years old. 


Colonel E. H. R. Green, financier and 
former superintendent and managing di- 
rector of the Ohio & Mississippi (now 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio) and pres- 
ident of the Texas & Midland, which was 
later absorbed by the Southern Pacific 
System, died on June 8 at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., after an illness of several months. 
Colonel Green was 67 years old. 


Leon M. Allen, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, whose death on May 26 was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 30, 
had been connected with the Rock Island 
continuously for 55 years. He was born 
on July 4, 1863, at Davenport, Iowa, and 
first entered railway service with the Rock 
Island on July 1, 1881. He served as a 
yard clerk and assistant cashier in the lo- 
cal freight office at Davenport until Sep- 
tember, 1882. In February of the follow- 
ing year he was appointed assistant ticket 
agent, holding this position until October, 
1888, when he was advanced to general 
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agent at Davenport. 


same headquarters. 





In December, 1898, 
Mr. Allen was sent to Chicago as assistant 
general passenger agent and in October, 
1901, he was further promoted to first as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with the 
In August, 1902, he 
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was advanced to general passenger agent, 
holding this position until December, 1909, 
when he was made passenger traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
was elected also vice-president in March, 
1920, which title he retained in addition to 
that of passenger traffic manager until the 
appointment of trustees for the Rock Island 
in 1933. Mr. Allen was president of the 
American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers, 1928-29. 


Austin E. Wallace, vice-president and 
general manager of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and vice-presi- 
dent of the Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic, whose death on June 3 was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 6, 
was born on March 2, 1879, at Nashua, 
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N. H. He was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity and entered railway service in 
1902, as a clerk and timekeeper on the 
Great Northern, leaving this company in 
1904, to go with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, where he served as a time- 
keeper and in various clerical capacities. 
In 1907 Mr. Wallace entered the service 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
where he served successively as a special 
inspector, assistant extra gang foreman, 
assistant roadmaster, assistant trainmaster 
and trainmaster. In 1911 he was assigned 
to the staff of the vice-president and later 
was appointed assistant superintendent. He 
was acting in the latter capacity in 1912, 
when he left this company to return to 
the Rock Island as division superintendent, 
which position he held until 1918. In that 
year Mr. Wallace became connected with 
the Erie as general superintendent at Chi- 
cago, being appointed assistant general 
superintendent at Youngstown, Ohio, later 
in the same year. Two years later he was 
made manager of the Chicago region ot 
the Erie, holding this position until 1922, 
when he became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Soo Line. In 1923 
he was given the additional title of vice- 
president of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic. 


Tue Exectro-Morive Corporation will 
construct a 44-ft. by 240-ft. addition to its 
manufacturing plant at LaGrange, IIl., tor 
the storing of steel to be used in the con- 
struction of locomotives. 





Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Raiizways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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tbe — Like its twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, it is one 
gen of the most effective devices in avoiding excessive 
1923 Franklin Repair Parts made by the jigs and fixtures that produced 

rag" ihe original are your best guarantee of satisfactory performance. wear, and high locomotive maintenance costs. 
ore & 

to its uF 
' | FRANKLIN RAILWAY SupPLY COMPANY, INC 
e con- 4 bad 
L NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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RAILWAY AGE 


146,617 


143,917 


RAILROAD 
- OPERATION 





HAS VASTLY IMPROVED 





RaRe Longer runs, higher speeds, On new power the latest de- 
ae more ton miles per train hour yelopments are incorporated in 
= brought about by improved jhe original design. 

sea operation and improved motive 

a power show greater economy and Be sure your modernized 


increased net earnings. 


326 


er9 locomotives are also getting 
z233 The Security Arch has par-_ full benefits from the Security 
ilk: alleled this progress. It shows Arch. 

| Soe greater savings in fuel costs 

| | per thousand ton miles today Our engineers will be glad to 
| Eee than ever in its history. advise with you. 

Rs 

= There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


HAR BISON-WALKER 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
RE“ RACTORIES CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » » 


Indianapolis & Louisville... : 


Rei -actory Specialists 


Chicago, 
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12 will be discussed in subsequent AS A FACTOR IN 
+3 advertisements. 
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THE SUPERHEATER 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Canada. 
The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
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756,134 


634,570 


4,724,311 


June 13, 1936 RAILWAY AGE 
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$700,000 IS A LOT 
OF MONEY ANYTIME 


DO CHURCH S[REEL- NE \V\/ YO 


“Regular service on our Hiawatha began on May 29,1935. On November 
4 we handled our 100,000th revenue passenger, and on March 31 the 
200,000th-—a record, by the way, for a new train. The Hiawatha is a 
profitable as well as a popular venture. Based on the first 10 months of 
operation, it is earning, above operating expenses, including interest and 
depreciation, at the rate of almost $700,000 per year." 


From a talk by H. A. Scandrett, trustee of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul && Pacific, before the Chicago Traffic Club on May 7. 
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OVER 14.700,000 TRAIN MILES 





Nearly 5,000,000 train miles an- 
nually for the first three years of oper- 

ation have proved the safety, reliability and 
operating advantages of ‘‘Union’’ Coded Track 
Circuits. This system represents still another 
achievement first made available to the railroads 


by the Union Switch & Signal Company » » 


One outstanding operating advantage is that this 
system insures reliable and proper functioning 
of the signals under all weather conditions. Con- 


struction and maintenance of signal pole lines 






1963 


1881 


The safety and operating advantages of “ 
“UNION” CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL 


have been proved through long service 


Union Switch & Signal Co. 





For More 
Tian’ YEARS- 





are elirhinated, resulting in substantially reduced 
maintenance costs. Improved safety and reliabil- 
ity of operation and freedom from maintenance 


difficulties are additional points to be considered. 


This system is equally applicable in steam or 
electric propulsion territory or where track cir- 
cuit energy is direct current, alternating current 


or a combination of both, » » » » » » 


Our nearest district office will furnish details 


upon request. » » ” » » » » ” » 


1936 


SWISSVALE., PA. 
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June 13, 1936 RAILWAY AGE 23 


Duplex 


S ectiona/ 


For Maximum Service 


Between Renewals 
PPLICATION of Duplex Sectional Packing in 


valves and cylinders has increased mileage between 
renewals on many roads. 





Work reports show a big decrease in the item ‘‘examine 
for blow’. Leaks which wasted power and fuel have 
been eliminated. 


Duplex Sectional Packing 












For Locomotive Valves 


The well balanced design of Duplex Packing combined 
Duplex Sectional Packing with the wear resisting qualities of HUNT-SPILLER 


For L tive Cylind , , ' 
a Air Furnace GUN IRON make up a ring which offers 
your road a big savings in fuel and maintenance. 





PO/,1410 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


J.G. Platt Pres.& Gen Mgr. / \V.W. Ellet Vice-President 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative : Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote, St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


4 mos. 













GUN IRON 


ATT Furnace- 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of February, 


Region, road, and year 


New England Region: | 
Boston & Albany.......... 


Boston & Maine........... 


N. 


Y., New H. & Hartf.... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 


Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie).... 


Grand Trunk Western..... 
Deere eer re 


New York Central......... 
New York, Chi. & St. L.... 


Pere Marquette 6... 060000 


Pi 


Wabash 


ttsburgh & Lake Erie.... 


ee es 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 


Central of New Jersey..... 


Chicago & Eastern IIll...... 


E] 


gin, Joliet & Eastern..... 


ere 


Pennsylvania System ...... 


Reading 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Norfolk & Western........ 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 


Central of Georgia........ 


Illinois Central (incl. 


Y. & M 


Ww 2 . . 
Louisville & Nashville...... 


Seaboard Air Line......... 


Dw ntinscsvscceedacs 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 


Chicago Great Western..... 


1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 
1 


Chi., St. P., Minnean. & Om. 


Great Northern ........... 


M 


Northern Pacific 


inneap., St. P. & S. St. M. 


Central Western Region: 


Al 


ton 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe. (incl. 
Ss. ‘ G Ss 


F. & G.C. & S.F.). 


Chi., Burl. & Quincy....... 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... 


Denv. & Rio Gr. Western.. 


Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 


rere 


Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


M 


St. 


St. 


issouri Pacific .......... 
Louis-San Francisco... 


Louis Southw. Lines... 


Texas & New Orleans...... 


Femne | PHS. oc ccccvces 


_ Note:—Effective with carrier reports for the month of January, 
vised with the following effect on this statement: 


1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 


. 1936 


1935 
1936 
1935 


.1936 


1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 


Miles of 


operated 


— 


OS RWBNIN co DW WWWw 
Wn UIs 
oO 
oo 


road 


373 
402 
1,972 
2,016 
2,038 
2,045 


831 
835 
992 
992 
2,298 
2,305 
1,027 


589 
825 
854 


3,282 
3,282 
7,201 
7,208 
4,888 
4,999 
1,767 
1,774 
4,415 
4,429 
1,945 
1,945 


Train- 
miles 


140,739 
124,228 
284,258 
278,917 
342,571 
340,376 


234,461 
203,997 
394,603 


1,496,480 
1,276,190 
161,046 
133,070 
180,092 
165,093 
104,532 
85,942 
32,038 
31,936 
3,053,107 
2,557,228 
472,655 
395,712 


915,954 
756,204 
682,926 
561,368 


569,904 
500,810 
233,086 
203,193 
1,535,419 
1,300,999 
1,108,214 
920,387 
463,324 
428,564 
1,200,648 
1,033,785 


994,420 
843,952 
182,340 
210,628 
1,294,659 
1,089,471 
236,735 
190,870 
729,600 
631,252 
357,633 
329,684 
640,019 
517,011 


201,775 
169,200 
1,554,587 
1,381,297 
1,362,526 
1,067,298 
1,025,212 
967.561 
248,787 
188,904 
1,162,793 
992,133 
1,762,681 
1,351,969 


362.526 
309,315 
1,291,785 
986,117 
636,027 
571,083 
283,586 
237,374 
555,324 
484,771 
260,282 
231,143 


RAILWAY AGE 


Locomotive-miles 
pales 





tf isi 
Principal 
and 
helper Light 
146,653 11,014 
129,117 9,012 
322,690 31,716 
313,150 30,090 
422,893 22,223 
413,456 20,726 
328,195 43,467 
281,961 31,952 
451,622 68,852 
383,893 49,292 
750,329 45,704 
642,407 37,995 
260,887 3,319 
222,183 3,119 
447,780 50,348 
406,865 40,209 
2,992,660 194,938 
2,511,436 151,389 
522,498 8,273 
414,600 4,317 
389,056 7,717 
355,338 3,976 
86,724 43 
68,397 eae 
634,520 14,120 
557,748 10,737 
1,854,709 192,284 
1,556,708 169,393 
182,885 35,608 
150,834 30,191 
180,360 3,602 
165,669 2,750 
106,539 2,054 
87,633 1,427 
32,890 17,469 
33,061 15,209 
3,501,438 410,422 
2,862,862 324,528 
523,267 64,662 
432,347 50,976 
980,351 49,799 
799,553 34,873 
726,381 36,731 
592,326 31,454 
571,168 7,388 
503,360 7,486 
234,203 3,331 
203,844 2,788 
1,557,446 31,357 
1,307,563 25,180 
1,203,261 38,930 
991,943 26,882 
473,196 3,015 
437,082 2.861 
1,218,618 20,990 
1,048,412 18,920 
1,071,808 34,789 
884,728 23,417 
190,700 12,354 
210,668 5,890 
1,413,925 86,971 
1,147,510 56,054 
274,470 16,201 
198,577 9,615 
732,746 29,553 
637,448 20,813 
367,781 5,774 
334,862 2,812 
698,337 49,119 
570,631 40.573 
204,705 2,208 
171,410 1,770 
1,665,924 65,081 
1,447,551 53,653 
1,443,164 59,629 
1,109,188 39,848 
1.057.868 7,974 
980,815 4,706 
277,538 30,920 
205,304 20.702 
1,264,000 141,518 
1,069,039 114,037 
1,838,893 111,897 
1,407,570 83,035 
367,242 5,929 
311,469 4,542 
1,355,906 32,135 
1,011,175 23,978 
640,438 8,029 
575,997 7,47 
293,655 3,667 
239.605 3,194 
557,386 7,613 
484,973 8,046 
260,282 1,413 
231,143 1,243 


Car-miles r a. ~ 

A—__,, Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Loaded Per excluding revenue serv- un- 

(thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
sands) loaded and tenders revenue stored Stored able able 
2,885 68.8 155,499 57,925 57 5 30 32.6 
2,789 67.9 149,276 52,722 54 6 36 37.5 
9,117 68.3 518,152 197,626 131 3 165 55.2 
8,754 64.9 507,841 186,846 105 1 164 60.8 
10,811 66.3 607,095 237,744 182 6 102 35.2 
10,181 62.6 588,775 220,524 181 25 101 33.0 
7,597 64.1 493,845 242,870 123 130 28 10.0 
6,645 61.8 431,267 204,428 101 138 35 12.8 
11,847 65.6 ( e 311,332 153 1 83 35.0 
10,378 63.4 625,447 244,559 154 21 93 34.6 
26,981 66.7 1,664,912 701,002 226 24 228 47.7 
24,321 63.1 1,511,506 585,555 218 81 181 37.7 
6,227 64.7 372,842 138,674 79 is 60 43.2 
5,657 59.8 349,893 117,764 68 Bi 73 51.8 
12,492 66.5 792,322 353,468 147 — 145 49.7 
10,950 61.9 705,418 286,913 168 8 132 42.9 
86,535 60.6 5,756,231 2,504,835 940 13 550 36.6 
76,868 58.9 5,072,409 2,098,545 830 46 636 42.1 
15,636 65.8 947,179 379,643 157 Z 25 13.2 
13,336 61.0 832,194 317,303 132 46 13 6.8 
8,757 63.0 581,213 245,252 111 aa 36 24.5 
8,167 58.8 538,439 201,191 113 41 25.9 
2,970 O77 256,711 141,450 36 5 30 42.3 
2,584 55.1 223,100 119,713 27 10 34 47.9 
16,770 64.2 1,017,480 376,299 153 14 141 45.8 
16,014 60.4 961,974 318,181 137 21 173 52.3 
41,644 63.4 2,904,582 1,381,080 67 7 632 48.3 
35,938 59.4 2,535,747 1,141,881 616 131 560 42.8 
5,207 60.2 376,253 190,502 65 2 88 56.8 
4,327 56.9 312,778 148,090 60 14 84 $3.2 
4,388 66.2 287,473 132,130 57 vi 52 47.7 
3,830 60.8 262,771 114,981 44 6 57 cao 
2,432 63.9 188,051 97,434 56 a 31 35.6 
2,019 58.0 164,579 82,122 51 7 29 33.4 
282 51.0 21,992 9,726 37 2 13 25.0 
274 50.7 22,291 9,114 35 i 21 37.5 
97,231 61.6 6,835,620 3,156,308 1,436 57 934 38.5 
84,140 59.6 5,874,900 2,627,773 1,317 171 962 39.3 
12,316 61.6 926.581 467.717 222 39 86 24.8 
10,758 56.2 820,710 388,178 193 54 100 28.8 
38,705 56.5 3,313,713 1,838,286 399 29 97 18.5 
31,425 53.8 2,713,813 1,442,684 370 91 112 19.5 
26,119 59.9 2,204,550 1,183,504 269 56 50 13.3 
22,000 58.3 1,823,615 955,296 239 106 35 9.1 
12,037 63.0 645,740 215,442 254 19 144 34.5 
10,950 62.5 574,066 190,412 258 51 129 29.5 
4,824 70.8 264,740 100,524 91 on 33 26.6 
4,441 71.9 235,147 90,130 102 - 38 27.1 
35,438 64.3 2,358,987 1,044,267 643 1 213 24.9 
30,561 61.7 2,022,927 854,916 598 3 324 35.0 
24,548 60.1 1,757,293 859,763 340 4 238 40.9 
20,259 58.5 1,444,572 690,576 315 9 254 43.9 
11,402 67.9 643,407 236.477 232 1 98 29.6 
10,177 66.0 582,121 202.002 213 10 121 35.2 
25.985 68.0 1,464,897 594,093 460 42 289 36.5 
23,098 65.3 1,313,670 512,689 405 66 372 44.1 
22,111 66.8 1,385,602 508,553 475 47 251 3a.0 
20,148 61.3 1,265,791 433.182 414 105 282 35.2 
4,953 66.7 306,051 125,826 67 . 22 24.7 
5,737 60.1 362,302 131,524 60 2 39 39.2 
30,225 63.4 1,961,014 843,940 529 49 121 17.3 
27,174 59.4 1,748,271 687.639 383 119 187 27.1 
4,608 63.4 299,974 131,332 102 23 25 16.7 
3,734 61.6 232,799 93,384 67 51 45 27.3 
18,397 66.8 1,144,668 485,756 345 69 158 29.6 
18,582 61.5 1,179,872 459 979 336 94 176 29.0 
6.945 70.3 401,357 172,530 129 ae 23 15.1 
6.530 62.1 373,612 141.292 125 ire 40 24.2 
16,512 70.2 974,434 430,051 350 16 79 7.8 
15,359 64.7 917,751 359,233 329 15 103 23.0 
4,175 61.1 275,357 102;945 71 3 29 28.2 
3,463 56.2 234.415 83.563 48 3 42 45.2 
39,028 64.4 2.374.553 823,253 526 100 368 37.0 
36,838 63.5 2.217.679 736,662 478 165 360 35.9 
33,212 62.2 2,063,186 896,141 466 3 76 13.9 
26,176 59.6 1.579.533 636,483 457 5 115 19.9 
21,973 65.6 1,307 869 504,033 393 8 325 44.8 
20,930 60.2 1,277,445 440,235 364 37 328 45.0 
6.128 65.3 385,500 164,456 155 7 44 21.4 
4,824 62.2 303,051 120,777 152 16 54 24.3 
37.889 66.0 2.289.478 795.677 443 108 238 30.2 
32,428 61.5 2.009.038 637.531 361 170 262 33.0 
47.309 63.7 2,937,099 1,114,025§ 624 58 200 22.7 
41,119 64.2 2,425,911 856,264 585 115 199 22.3 
9,292 63.5 549,358 190.515 101 25 79 38.5 
7.660 61.5 461,245 157.727 82 Ea 83 42.3 
32.986 60.8 2,171,096 819,038 354 61 131 23.8 
25,070 60.9 1,603,682 593,309 271 120 176 30.8 
13,110 64.5 785,365 307,275 279 104 65 14.5 
11,937 61.9 726,622 280.629 266 135 66 14.1 
e730 64.9 441,681 145.633 102 7 11 9,2 
6.258 64.3 353,782 116,431 100 9 11 9.2 
13,355 64.1 814,347 272,365 207 36 59 19.5 
11,044 61.9 676,639 225,791 183 65 58 19.0 
7,844 61.4 479.352 157.722 60 62 98 44.5 
6,683 57.9 420,417 127,641 81 69 71 32.2 


changed from averages for the month to actual figures as of the close of the month. 


more freight-train cars than passenger-train cars. 
some cases supplied considerable comparable data. 


last years’ reports, or inserted from such reports by the Bureau of Statistics. 
* Not available. : ae e . 
; + Includes Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., and St. Joseph & Grand Island, leased 
January 1, 1936. 


1936, the rules relative to 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
= @ 


Vol. 100, No. 24 


Number of road 
locomotives on line 





operating statistics’ of large steam railways were Te 
Miles of road overated, number of locomotives on line, and number of freight cars on line were 
Freight train and locomotive-miles, which formerly applied only 
to freight trains and the freight proportion of med trains, based on car-miles, were changed to apply to freight trains and all mixed trains handling 
Carriers were not required to rework 1935 figures according to the revised rules, but they have in 
In other cases the figures shown in this statement for last year were restated by the carriers from 
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1936, Compared with February, 1935, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 


Bosten & Maine 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh Valley 
New York Central 


Pere Marqnetté ....cccececes 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 


Wabash 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of New Jersey..... 


Chicag> & Eastern II 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 


Long Island 
Pennsylvania System 
Reading 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia 
Illinois Central (incl. 
¥, & wt... ¥. 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western 


Chicago Great Western 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 


Great Northern 


1935 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 
1935 


Northern Pacific 


Central Western Region: 
Alton 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe. (incl. 


P.& S.F. & G.C. & S.F.).193 


Chi., Burl. & Quincy 
Chi.. Rock T. & ‘Pac. (incl. 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).. 
Deny. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 


Southern Pac.—Pac. Liaes.1 


Union Pacific? 


Southy estern_ Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines .. 


Missouri Pacific 
St I 
St. 1 


Texa: & New Orleans 


Texas & Pacific 


RAILWAY AGE 


Number of freight cars on line 





N. ¥., New H.. & Hartf.... 


Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie).... 


New York, Chi. & St. L.... 


eeeee 


Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 


.ouis-‘San Francisco.... 


ouis Southw. Lines... 


se eeee 


er 


2,251 5,070 7dat @iek 
2,834 3,731 6,585 25.9 
7,995 9,025 17,020 15.0 
8,335 7,031 15,366 14.8 
12,382 13,363 25,745 18.0 
14,426 11,889 26,315 14.0 
6,413 4,200 10,613 4.0 
11,375 2,725 14,100 3.8 
13,117 7,908 21,025 16.6 
15,726 5,475 21,201 12.2 
17,959 16,488 34,447 5.5 
24,084 13,114 37,198 7.0 
3,794 8,659 12,453 15.5 
4,560 $225 12,785 15.7 
10,843 11,947 22,790 7.0 
13,886 6,329 20,215 10.2 
102,170 74,230 176,400 17.9 
es ¥5 181,313 19.3 
6,076 9,689 15,765 4.0 
8,866 7,303 16,169 3.6 
8,802 9,779 18,581 4.5 
10,617 6,603 17,220 3.0 
13,567 10,835 24,402 43.7 
15,793 9,716 25,509 45.0 
9,770 11,569 21,339 3.8 
12,454 9,297. 21,751 3.9 
64,806 25,861 90,667 19.0 
75,786 20,256 96,042 18.7 
10,909 12,042 22,951 28.7 
12,714 8,571 21,285 26.4 
2,610 4,286 6,896 ey 
3,706 2,773 6,479 =:12.3 
8,084 4,168 12,252 5.9 
8,159 3,196 11,355 re 
709 3,406 4,115 2.2 
779 3,012 3,791 4.5 
194,772 63,698 258,470 16.6 
237.985 46,644 284,629 14.1 
23,926 14,629 38,555 10.1 
31,156 9,377 = 40,533 7.6 
30,517 9,359 39,876 19 
42,138 8,512 50,650 2.0 
25,529 4,929 30,458 2.1 
33,573 4,016 37,589 2.7 
21,385 8,135 29,520 19.0 
25,640 7,173 32813 16.9 
4,060 3,191 7,251 7.4 
6,438 2,522 8,960 25.6 
36.908 25,396 62,304 31.0 
42,702 15,166 57,868 34.2 
33,191 8.077 41,268 27.4 
44,792 7.118 51,910 32.0 
9,701 5,883 15,584 2.6 
10,690 5,347 16,037 4.1 
22,933 18,293 41,226 13.0 
27,611 14,944 42,555 15.0 
37,964 33,197 71,161 6.8 
40,390 21,136 61.526 7.8 
1,811 6,722 8,533 2.5 
2,757 2,886 5,643 5.3 
43,605 27,573 71,178 3.4 
51,170 15,815 66,985 3.1 
3.478 7,668 11,146 9.7 
2.078 7,038 9,116 11.7 
36,328 11,152 47,480 8.3 
42,163 9,168 51,331 8.3 
11,411 5,777. 17,188 6.3 
13,589 3.646 17,235 6.1 
27,259 5,463 32,722 12.4 
34,441 4,011 38,452 11.6 
2,388 6,445 8,833 26.4 
3,172 5,818 8,990 28.6 
66,746 11,894 78,640 11.4 
75,783 10,169 85,952 13.2 
25.842 18,675 44,517 10.9 
33,459 11,909 45,368 9.5 
24.943 16,226 41,169 12.0 
31,434 11,119 42,553 21.4 
11,867 3,106 14,973 7.2 
13,170 2,463 15,633 6.2 
33.806 22,151 55,957 9.7 
34,641 22,299 56,940 9.4 
38,860 18,217 57.077 14.5 
44,521 15,544 60,0€5 17.2 
4,864 4,647 9,511 3.8 
5,697 3,136 8,833 3.3 
14,443 22,942 37.385 3.5 
18,762 17,953 36,715 3.8 
17.041 6,726 23,767 6.8 
21,846 4,674 26.520 8.2 
3,130 3,214 6,344 4.9 
3,438 2,712 6,150 7.6 
7.527 11,562 19,089 7.2 
7.314 10,794 18,108 7.0 
2,231 4,653 6,884 3.7 
3,131 3,995 7,126 5.6 


Per 
cent 
un- 
serv- 


Home Foreign Total able 


piled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Gross ton- 


Gross ton- miles 
~ miles per per 


train- train-mile, 
hour, excluding 


excluding loco- 


locomo- motives 


tivesand and 


tenders tenders 


18,455 1,110 
20,189 1,204 
23,467 1,829 
24,733 =1,831 
24,101 1,814 
24,293 1,757 


27,459 2,118 
28,894 2,130 
27,700 1,883 
28,914 1,858 
36,822 2,381 
39,780 2,472 
25,991 1,489 
29,046 1,609 
31,383 1,976 
31,285 1,905 
30,632 2,079 
34,352 2,137 
30,757 1,840 
34,848 2,018 
22,963 1,546 
26,158 1,599 
41,844 3,075 
44,222 3,433 
29,914 1,707 
35,262 1,774 


24,008 1,978 


25,763 


16,983 
5,125 707 
5,379 711 

29.044 2.278 

32,103 2,340 

21,836 1,967 

25,213 2,082 


49,029 3,677 
49,472 3,633 
46,371 3.266 
48,097 3,276 


19,804 1 
19,607. 1 
20,618 1 
21,402 1, 
23,779 1,556 
25,960 1 
23,800 1 
24,104 1 
23,092 1, 
22,157 1,379 
19,627 1,234 
20,689 1,280 


18,603 1,405 
22,654 1,505 
21,461 1,692 
31,502 1,722 
20,738 1,534 
25.406 1,613 
14,007 =—1,284 
17,755 1,222 
21,283 1,588 
27,884 1,875 
15,691 1,135 
17,325 1,138 
22,013 1,531 
26,975 1,783 
29,557 1,374 
30,844 1,389 
28,825 1,530 
30,261 1,608 
24,210 1,523 
26.821 1,487 
20,908 1,281 
23,216 1,322 
22,511 1,559 
24,735 1,612 
32,567 1,982 
32,994 2,034 
32,972 1,680 
36,879 1,807 
28,194 1,520 
27,325 1,492 
28.866 1,689 
29,919 1,632 
23,226 1,238 
23,572 1,274 
28,298 1,565 
28,506 1,497 
27,093 1,480 


25.823 1,406 
30,082 1.844 
291655 1,822 





Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
train- 
mile 


414 


Subject to revision. 
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FOR SPEED—AND MORE 
a 

SPEED-YOU CA T BEAT 

An’ AMERICAN EAGLE” 


Shuttling about the yards or up and down the right 
of way ... one minute unloading cars of steel . . . the 
next switching a string of empties . . . alternating be- 
tween coaling locomotives, handling ties, and grubbing 
out ditches . . . in fact, on any and all of the multiple 
tasks for which a light locomotive crane is needed, the 
"AMERICAN EAGLE" is the answer to the demand 
for dependability plus speed. Write us for details 
about this 7!/, ton capacity crane. 


AMERICAN HOIST | AMERICAN-TERRY 
& DERRICK CO. “7 | DERRICK CO. 
ST. PAUL, | SO. KEARNY, 
MINN. Y / | N. Jd. 


June 13, 1936 





MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 








“TIGER” BRONZE 
ENGINE CASTINGS 


STRONG TOUGH 





ANTI-FRICTIIONAL EASILY MACHINED 


NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


St. Paul, Minn. 














Gopher Shovels .. Cranes .. Draglines .. Derricks 
Locomotive Cranes .. Hoists .. Bulldozers . . Ditchers 
Snow Plows . . Revolver Cranes .. Crabs & Winches 
Blocks & Sheaves .. “Crosby” Wire Rope Clips 














a 
STEAM COUP ATES STEM 
ARA Standare = Thermostatic Control 
NW CONTROLS for Ar 
Conditioning 


| FLEXIBLE CONDUITS 
| In place of Steam Hose 





VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Ing 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO P 
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